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LITHRATUBSA. 





CLAIRE. 
From the French of Béranger. 


Who may the maiden be, tripping by— 
Laughing her air, and her footstep light? 
How in her smile, and her sparkling eye, 
All that is graceful and good unite! 
She’s a young seamstress—the rest by her side 
Mark how she blooms, and themselves despair : 
Beauty like hers is a father’s pride— 
Yes, she’s the grave-digger’s daughter, Claire. 


Claire has a home in the burial ground— 
See you the sun on her window play? 
Hark! bear you not a low murmaring sound? 
’Tis from her dove-cot it comes this way. 
Yonder what flutters about the tombs, 
Dazzlingly white? what a lovely pair! 
Whose are doves with the snow-white plames ' 
Pets of the grave-digger’s daughter, Claire. 


Passing at eve by her cottage wall, 
Up to the roof with a vine o’erbung, 
of song on your ear may fall-- 
Listen you must, ’tis so sweetly sung. 
Ditty of love, er a carol gay— 
Smiling or pensive, you linger there : 
“ Who tke enchantress ?’’ you well may say— 
She? ‘tis the grave-digger’s daughter, Claire. 


Off in yon thicket at dawn of day, 
Under its lilacs, her laugh is ringing ; 
where the flowers in a rich bouquet, 
Still wet with dew, to her hand are springing. 
There, how superbly the myrtle is growing 
There, in the plants what a thriving air! 
are there ever freshly blowing— 
All for the grave-digger’s daughter, Claire. 


But for the morrow gay scenes are planned— 

Under her roof many guests rejoice ; 
Claire on a fiddler bestows her hand— 

me and young—he's her father’s choice. 

How will her heart in dance to-morrow 

Throb neath the silk and the gauze she'll wear— 
Children, and toil, bat no touch of sorrow, 

Heaven give the grave-digger’s daughter, Claire! 
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THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM. 
Concluded from last week. 
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hanged ber mi- 
aristocracy for a commercial more civilized and accomplished 
for mercenary soldiers in- 
ng her own ; that for three centuries she never had a na- 
and hence was ever ready to fall into the hands of some 
nobleman or vigorous citizen or condottiero. The Pied- 
montese cities were saved from this, They retained at all events, the 

greatness might be formed ; they had not 

violently cast out any of itselements. They retained the men who formed 
nuine Italian armies that were seen from the 
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| (where feudal laws and customs were more deeply rooted than anywhere 
| except Sicily) a field peculiarly favourable to their growth, though the 

Sovereigns were always bent on restricting the feudal rights in relation 

to the commons as well as to the Crown: but the barons retained their 
} military spirit along with the seignorial rights ; they communicated this 
| spirit to the people ; and men will bear even arrogance from the hands 

of their nobles, so long as the nobles prove themselves to be their leaders 
| indeed in the defence of their common country. It was during the French 
| preponderance (1630-1690), and especially during the peace which suc- 
ceeded the wars of the first half of the eighteenth century, that the popu- 
| lar indignation rose highest against the aristocracy. These, stripped of 

most of their exemptioas by the strong will of Victor Amedeus II. and 
| Charles Emmanuel IIL., still retained many empty privileges, more gall- 
| ing than crushing ; the consequence was, that the haughty bearing on the 
| part of the upper ranks was met by a sullen defiance on that of the mal- 
| titude, and a mutual distrust grew up amongst all classes, This essen- 
| tially military people were especial:y alienated from the nobility by the 
| promotion of inefficient officers to the highest ranks in the army, simply 
| on account of their birth ; whilst at the same time, the forces were raised 

to an unreasonable size at the cost of an oppressive taxation, and all this 

was done by a king who preferred the parade to the battle-field. This 
| will partly t for the readi with which the people of Savoy and 
| afterwards of Piedmont welcomed the invaders at the commencement of 
| the French Revolution. They felt these indignities as men can feel them 
| whose minds have not been broken by foreign occupation, not unmanned 
' by a decrepit civilization, not exhausted by intestine dissensions. Greatly 
| indeed are Mazzini and his followers mistaken in supposing that the more 
| a people are oppressed, the more ready they will be torise. This may hold 
| of a people just emerging from the savage state, in whom there is much 
uuwrought material ; it may hold of a people who have fallen under some 
sudden stroke of tyrannical power ; but not of one that has lived for ge- 
nerations under even a mild slavery. Such a people may rise when an 
opportunity occurs, or when they are smarting u 
of their misery, but it will only be an insurrection, not . For 
that, more mutual confidence, more manhood exercised in hopeful self-re- 
straint, more home virtue, de cay dy nth = ge gy 
masse. It was not, then, surprisin, en SO Ses which had for 
so many ages valued and defe its nati independence, should have 
listened eagerly to those promises of political liberty with which the 
French armies crossed the Alps. The minds of thinking men had long 
been exercised on the subject of political reforms, though their writings 
had been directed rather to the abolition of the privi of the aristo- 
cracy and the extinction of feudal rights, than to the limitation of mo- 
ical power and representy ‘ive institutions, To this extent many 
absolute princes had followed out their ideas—Joseph and Leopold, for 
instance, in Lombardy and Tuscany; and the same policy had been 
adopted, though more timidly, in Naples and Piedmont, But the aboli- 
tion of class privi is a real advantage to a State only when they are 
all abolished, aad when equal laws take the place of arbitrary power ; 
otherwise it tends rather to the oupeenee of the State than the liberty 
of the people. Educated men could not help seeing that this must rest 
either upon the abolition or limitation of the monarchical power. The 
former expedient could not startle those whose proudest recollections 
were connected with the republics of the middle ages; whilst the latter 
was recommended by the experience of pa g ae 

Savoy, trom its proximity to France Switzerland, into whose ter- 
ritories men of the lower classes were continually wandering, inclined to 
extreme opinions ; Piedmont was rather discontented than democratic. 
Liberal opinions were bere principally confined to the professional and 
commercial classes, the inhabitants of the towns; the nobility were na- 
turally, with few exceptions, opposed to them ; and the common people, 
especially in the rural districts, were too ignorant to unders much 
of the merits of the matter. Like the peasantry of Lombardy in 1848, 
they were generally content to bear burdens with which they were ac- 
quainted, rather than ran the risk of incurring new ones. In this temper, 
as well as in blind submissiou to authority, they were encouraged by the 
clergy, to whom the common people of Piedmont had always yielded un 
limited reverence in spiritual things, partly perhaps because one fruitful 
source of division in temporal matters had been obviated by the abolition 
of the tithe on , , 

The clergy, strong from their organization and spiritual power, were 
against any change in the institutious of States, both from the dread of 
encouraging the spirit of inquiry, and from fear lest their owa posses- 
sions should be curtailed. Still there was a considerable class to whose 
convictions it would have been well if their wings had given heed ; but 
these, always behind the age, and now behind the public opinion of their 
own subjects, more bigoted than ever in their religion, more superstitious 
than ever in their reverence to the Church, even while they sought to 
limit its sphere as regarded the State, determined to meet tho storm, 
rather than to make gay co ous. 

We know full well that the storm then gathering in Europe ended in 
ae, pe Avr a time the Sardinian monarchy, and casting it, with 
some of ite lity, on the shores of the island from which it derives ite 
name. We also know wel! how the blessings which many a generous 
pete rit expected for Italy from the French Revolution were ful- 
lied :—" Years of bloodshed, plunder, and oppression oe how 
equally insincere were French Republicans, Austrian Legitimists, and 
Bonapartist generals.” Many were the Italians (says Parini, in bis Jf 
tory of Ialy ance 1814) who dreamed that amidst such convulsions of #o- 
olety the long desired union of their nation might be effected, and ted 


the ~—— of Italy, founded upon Napoleoa’s conquest, as the forerun- 

ner an — the Instrument of their success. These dreams were 

= hese hopes delusive ; but the empire of pe having fallen, 
the kingdom of Italy with it, the traces of it still remained :— 

“ The admivistration of justice bad been improved during this ead 
not only bad the last relics of feudaliem completely ae nea tthe 
ple were reinforced by civil oguallty all the privileges of the 

ty and the ecclesiastical order had been destroyed ; new roads 
through Inaccersible crags; public Instruction restored and amplified ; 
know diffused ; administration corrected ; the wealth of the nation 
ieee’ by new branches of industry; the military spirit revived ; 
talian armies created, These, Oighting for France and Napoleon, made 
apprenticeship in war, and gave an earnest of that Itallan glory 
without which all other Italian vaunts are barren, and I would even sa: 
a |—I mean the glory of Italian ptepentonee, T) 
and long it 
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- | courtiers, and especially by his Austrian wife. 
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| these wars under Napoleon were of more avail than would have been 
fifty years of refined peace, of Leopold’s caresses, or Joseph’s reforms. 
It appears to me that those writers who make such lamentations over 
the labour of war seek to give an Arcadian colouring evea to history. 
Nor ought we to forget that, whilst the military education of the Italians 
was being carried on, the kingdom which derived its name from the na- 
tion was amalgamating the various provinces accustomed to live under 
the dominion of different princes, and that the uniformity of laws and in- 
stitutions was educatiog us for that community of action which we need 
for acquiring and preserving independence. 
“Tt shows, therefore, great simplicity to be always complaining that 
France and Napoleon did not constitute Italy as an independent power : 
as if a nation could expect the renewal of its existence at the hand of 
strangers, or union be effected by the place of a man. Those were times 
of mere preparation ; for Italy, so far from having strength to accom- 
plish her own destinies, was not even conscious of them ; and without 
virtue and vigour of her own, she never can or will accomplish them. 
The wars and the revolutions of France were means such as God makes 
use of to revive a people that is degraded and craven, and to breathe 
them for the exertious by which fallen nations rise,”’ ' 
But he continues :— 


“Tf these French revolutions and wars bequeathed to us some great 
benefits, and left in our land the germs of yet more precious fruits, they 
bequeathed us likewise evils and vices of which we are not yet cured.’’ 
For instance, the Napoleonic police system, the French teadency to 
centralization and bureaucracy. . 9 


* Finally, those marvelous events, those rapid vicissitudes, those con- 
tinual movements, disposed men’s minds to restlessness in the expecta- 
tion of new prodigies. Hence all that waiting upon Fortune, as if she 
had universal convulsions in store ; that living merely for the day—feed- 
ing on the rumours of hope and promises of tancy ; that building up of 
vast designs upon mere wishes or accident ; that contempt of modest but 
preserving progress—of the studies which assist and the virtues which 
consolidate it. Hence, lastly, instead of the careless or contented indo- 
lence of our forefathers, the presumptuous and garrulous idleness of the 
present generation.” 

The king and his courtiers came back to Turin in 1814, without havin; 

learned anything in their exile ; more deeply confirmed than ever in thet 
opinion that to give representative institutions was to open the flood- 
gates of revolution ; that to grant liberty of opinion was to pull down all 
authority: they made no account of the events had hap in the 
interval, knew nothing of the men that bad risen up, divined nothing of 
the wants that had been awakened in the people, understood nothing 
the new interests and new convictions: the experience of the last twenty 
years was thrown away upon them. In four-and-twenty bours after b 
return, Victor Emmanuel restored the old system with all its defects ; 
short a time did it take to retrace the steps that had been made in 
many years. 
The only features, it was remarked, that remained of the a pee 
system, were the taxes and gens d’armes; Those officers who served 
in the armies of Napoleon, many of them members of noble families, those 
civilians who had held office under his viceroy, necessarily found them- 
selves in strong contrast with those who had gathered round the king in 
Sardinia, with a fidelity we are bound to t. Whatever feelings of 
dissatisfaction they must have felt at the principles which it was plain 
were to guide the restored monarchy, were heightened by finding that they 
themselves were treated with suspicion. Those who had served with dis- 
tinction under the Empire, and bad gained experience in the affairs of 
peace and war, under the most instructive circumstances, were superse- 
ded by others who, however ignorant, had accompanied the king. 

The arbitrary practices of the tribunals, which had been fostered rather 
than — oe -¥ since the days of Charles Emmanuel ILL, were again in 
full force, Not that the king was a bad man, or careless of the welfare 
of his people ; he was simply blinded by prejudices, encouraged by his 


Never had a Sardinian —~ = better opportunity of increasing 
his own strength, and of furthering cause which almost all of their 
dynasty bad at heart, and to which Victor Emmanuel himself was very 
far from indifferent—the independence of Italy. The Subalpine people, 
not prone to change, and deeply attached for the most part to the t 
monarchy, had learnt from the course of events that their strength lay in 
themeelveer, not in leaning on foreign aid. 

Reforms which Austria could not have introduced into the provinces 
under ber dominion without the certainty of losing them, would have 
been safe in Piedmont, would have been welcomed with joy and ree 
The people, naturally patient, would have been satisfied with aay - 
ment which gave Ty y+ of further progress; the rest of the Italians 
would have regarded it as a gleam of reviving hope. When everything 
in Europe stood in suspense, the People expectant, the armies impatient 
—whea the Lombards already felt the ng pressure of the Austrian 
yoke—and when the counsels of the princes met at Vienna were ae 
au 
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Victor Emmanuel, would have caused him to be recognised at once as 
defender of Ltalian liberties. England would have rejoiced to have 
seen a strong Italian constitutional kingdom occupying the north of Italy 
as a bulwark against France, and took rome pains to gain information as 
to the feelings with which the union of Lombardy with Piedmont would 
be regarded an the former province. But #0 strong there was the dislike 
of the inter py md of the King of Sardinia, that she saw that it was 
im, ble, therefore threw influence into the Austrian scale. 
t England was not the only power whom Sardinia might have bad 
on her sido if she had adopted a wiser 7. Russia, for entirely dif 
ferent reasons, looked favourably on orth Italian monarchy, and 
desired at one time to unite Lom and Venico with Piedmont and 
and foreseeing that, with 
oa in the north of Italy, her influence would infallibly ex- 


over the whole peninsular, But Alexander ved that, howover 
zealous Victor A night be in the cause of national Independence 
he was actuelly, by bis internal policy, furthering the views of the Court 
of Vienna, In consequence, whatever falr speeches the oma- 
tiste might make in private, they gave little real assistance in council. 
This great advantage, ever, Inia did obtain—she was recognised 
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many and Switzerland—a trade which, since the piercing of the — 
nines by a railway, has gone on increasing with wonderful rapidity. This 
arrangement, however, was regarded by the Genoese nobles people 
at the time, and for long after, with the most indignant feelings, The proud 
city that had borne for three centuries the somewhat heavy yoke of her 
ancient oligarchy, could not bend her neck so easily to a Piedmontese 
prince. As far as political liberty went, her citizens in general were no 
great losers, but they could not so easily forget the ancient glories of the 
republic and that old municipal independence which was the highest ob- 
ject of their interest. During the mauy centuries of her existence, Genoa 
had never risen to the idea of being a member of a nation. She had 
trained and exercised her people in the achievement of material pros- 
perity, but had never cultivated the higher feeling and instincts of her 
citizens. 

Her character and policy stood in strong contrast to that of Piedmont. 
Whilst Piedmont had ever been forward to take sides in every quarrel 
that occupied the south of Europe, Genoa, like Venice, had stood care- 
fully aloof, even where a livelier interest might have aided the cause of 
independence. When in danger from the dissensions of her citizens or 
from the threats of powerful neighbours, she sought protection just as 
willingly from a foreign sovereign—the King of France, for instance—as 
from an Italian prince. And so, having no object beyond her own self- 
preservation, the nobler qualities of State died out; she presented a 
striking example of manicipal selfishness, and from not having shown 
herself necessary to the general welfare of Europe, lost her separate ex- 
istence. And now, rather than be incorporated with Piedmont under a 
a genuine Italian monarchy, she proposed to give herself to Austria un- 
der certain conditions, and protested against being made dependent upon 
& stranger, as if the House of Savoy could justly be called strangers by an 
Italian city. In fact (from that suspicion belonging to Italians 
which renders their nearest neighbours objects of their peculiar jealousy), 
though Genoa had invited or received many princes as protectors, she 
had always kept clear of the Piedmoatese sovereigns. 

A difficult problem, then, would it have been for Piedmont, even in the 
days of a vigorous and clear-sighted monarch like Emmanuel Philibert, 
to have assimilated by the power of superior vitality so positive an indi- 
viduality as the city of Genoa ; it is not surprising that, under the effete 
system of Victor Amedeus, nothing more was effected than external 
annexation, supported by material force. To make matters worse, 
the military nobles who surrounded the king conducted themselves often 
with much arrogance towards the nobles and citizens of the great com- 
mercial capital. 

The distance between the monarch and a largo portion of his people 
was soon destined to be widened. Suspicions already existing on the part 
of the prince were to be confirmed by means which the more daring of the 
malcontents adopted. 

The thirty years which elapsed between the Con, of Vienna and the 
Revolution of 1848 may be divided into two periods. In the first, it was 
attempted to secure political liberty for Italy by means of secret societies, 
not only without success, but to the serious detriment of the cause of ra- 
tional reform ; in the second, the cause of Italian independence and con- 
atitutional government was really advanced by the policy of the rightly 
called Piedmontere school, 

Let ws not be too ready to censure with severity the orrora of tho first 
period, Crushed by the armies of Austria, refused the right of public dis 
cussion and the means of practical political education, watched by the 
eyes of joulous governments and their ubiquitous police, the lovers of 








belonged to their fatherland, he was read by princes as well as subjects, 
by the old as well as the new, the clerical as well as the Liberal party. 
And so he prepared the way for a man whose writings proved more ex- 
tensively useful, because more practical, and suited to a larger class of 
readers—Cesare Balbo, likewise a Piedmontese, and an exile, a man of 
ancient family that had already given more than one famous statesman 
to the country. He and d’Azeglio preached patience and hope = 
action. They have frequently been taunted with their doctrine of resig- 
nation, to what? not to the evils of the then condition of their country, 
but to using lawful means only for improving it ; a resigaation to cir- 
cumstances so far as to bring all the out of them of which they were 
capable ; a resignation which, when they could not do all they wished, 
urged them to do all they could, in aeeting (when they could not ob- 
tain political reform) administrative reform, family reform, self-reform. 
They introduced the practice of legal agitation, enforced their views in 
rivate, sought a ground for them in history. And thus they obtained a 
ing not only in public, but in the councils of their prince ; by their 
moderation they acquired a right to be heard pleading for good govern- 
ment and justice. And this system bore good fruit in 1847, before the 
Revolution of February, and the encouragement it gave the extreme 
party, brought confusion into the Liberal camp, and threw the game into 
the hands of absolutism. For it led the people, who groaned under op- 
pression, to be patient, moderate, hopeful. Even insurrection put forth 
more modest programmes of reform than before—e.g., at Rimini, in 1845. 
It led princes to listen to the reasonable wishes of their subjects—to in- 
itiate measures of progressive reform, only, alas! too slowly carried out. 
Charles Albert, already active in the material and economical improve- 
ment of his dominions, be to prepare the way for organic alterations. 
He enlarged the consultative element in his government by adding an 
annual council, gathered from the different provinces, to his permanent 
council, in order that he might be kept informed of the wants of his sub- 
jects in all parts of the kingdom. We cannot doubt that it was the teach- 
ing of this Piedmontese school which prepared the way for that legal and 
bloodless revolution which is now producing such happy results in that 
country. These we propose shortly to consider in another paper. We have 
thought it well to trace the constitutional history of Piedmont, in order to 
show that the new has not been introduced by clearing away the old. Men 
are disposed tv augur favourably of the fraitfulness of a tree when they see 
that its roots have struck deeply into the ground ; and we may hope the 
best of a State when its institutions can be shown to be vitally connected 
with its past history. The events of the last eight years prove that a 
lanted titution may thrive when the soil is prepared, and not 
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THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XVI.—OMAR PASHA, 

It is high noon, and not a sound, save the occasional snort of an im- 
patient steed, is to be heard throughout the linea. Picketed in rows, the 
gallant little chargers of the Turkish cavalry are dozing away the hours 
between morning and evening feed. The troopers themsclves are amok- 
ing and sleeplog in their tents; here and there may be seen a devout 
Mussuliman prostrate on his prayer-carpet, his face turned towards Mecea, 
and his thoughts wholly abstracted from all worldly considerations, Ill 
fod and worse pald, they are nevertheless a brawny, powerful race, their 
broad rounded shoulders, bull-necks, and bowed legs —— atrength 
rather than activity ; whilet thelr high features and marked ewarthy 





om wore almost driven to sock strength for thelr cause ia bi 
tion, The conspiracies of the fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries, however, 
when States were small and Insecure, and when a large part of Europe 
was not organized into a ayatem for the support of absolute gover 
were Inadequate to the elroumstances of the nineteenth, It was deter- 
mined to give them an extension comeuensng to that of modern Stats, 
and ao organization copied from that fruit of modern civilization, the 
continental police syatem. Italy became the classic land of secret sool- 
as ante consplracica, and for twenty years tasted the evils of 
Insurrections prepared by these moans. 
The moans themselves were the worst posalble for the end in view, 
The leading men in such societies, look, of course, to be called to ad- 
cataipter So vetsomet Diate | but secret associations are not calculated 


ment, amenable to public opinion ; because they exercise a really Irres- 
ponsible power, are uokoown to many of the members of the society, 
who are, nevertheless, sworn to obey them. Hence these societies, if they 
succeed, are sure to produce a tyranny; if they do not succeed, to 
strengthen the hands and justify the abuses of absolute power. 

Nor do they 9 their inferior membors for the duty of obedience ; 
are not to foster respect for law, because they exist in 
of the law. do not increase confidence because undue conf- 

is demanded. 
les some amount of dissimulation, The ise to obey, without kuow- 
ng what may be commanded by the unknown leader, is a violation of 
conscience. They — impatience under present evils, and extrava- 
t for the future. 
results, secret societics are the worst possible instruments; for, as 
little = is possible, - 4 ite oy ; as the } ae mt no 
practice in actual governmen ve a wild scope to ; a8 im- 
objects are uncertain, lteter objects form the staple of their 
and this at once introduces divisions into their counsels: none 
are agreed as to the most important step, and a local insurrection breaks 
out instead of a rising. 

These secret societies were not confined to the oe wre party. It is 
sald that the sect of the Carbonari was originally instituted by the Nea- 
politan Bourbons inst the Muratista, It is certain that the Pied- 
montese society called the “ Cattolica,” was organized during the resi- 
dence of the Savoy nar in Sardinia, with the object of nes ab- 
solute authority both in Church and State. This body exercised a most 

icious influence in Piedmont. So powerful was it, that it monopo- 
‘ized for its members and their friends every part of the administration. 
By its alliance with the Jesuits, its re was felt through the whole 
society. Even the strong will of Carlo Felice bowed before it ; and he 

is known to have — a wish to destroy it if he could. But it sur- 
vived his reign ; there is no doubt bat that the secret influence of 
this sect, combined with his dread of giving an opening to Austrian ag- 

and intrigue, produced much of Carlo Alberto's indecision. 

Mazzini and his followers of the “ Giovine Italia,” in their endeavours 
to cultivate public opinion through the made a step in advance, 

did not discard the practice of secret association, and 
though the leader’s views were as theoretical, and his temper as dogma- 
tic, as those of any of his predecessors. He seems to suppose that the 

must be cleared of whatever is old before the new can grow— 

political liberty includes all other—that from freedom of action and 

freedom of spirit must necessarily result—that liberty can be 

by constitutions and revolutions—that it can only be enjoyed 
under his favourite form of government. 

Those who really p the way for whatever was wholesome and 
permanent in the Revolution of 1848, were the writers of the so-called Pied- 
montese school—writers, for the most part, belonging to the classes ge- 
nerally supposed hostile ted cae nobles and clergy. It isa 
mistake to suppose that the nobility of Piedmont were, as a body, averse 
to political reforms. Among those who were exiled in 1821 for their 
participation in the liberal views thea supported by Charles Albert, were 
many names belonging to the oldest familiesin Piedmont. Victor Ame- 
deus, on bis return to in 1814, found such men as Prospero Balbo, 
Alfieri di Sosteguo, 8. Marzano, Valese, and di Saluzzo (who had either 
served their country’s cause under Napoleon, or represented their ex- 
iled king at foreign courts), ~ aware of the force of public opinion, 
and that the king and his ministers should, b going along with 
it to a certain extent, guide it into safe channels, Unfortunately, such 
advice only partially prevailed. The events of 1821 put an end, for a 
time, to all hopes ; and it was not till after twenty years of discord and 

that counsels were listened to. 
vio Pellico’s writings led the way, not so mach by their substance 
as by their tone of and resignation. But the ee ee 
perly be ing to this Piedmontese school ave Gioberti, Cesare Balbo, 
and d’Azegliio. The first, a man of subtle intellect and extensive learn- 
, endeavoured, and with success, to accustom his countrymen of the 
inking class to look fairly at facts, and to take their stand upon them, 
and see what might be of their actual condition. A zealous Catho- 
lie, as well as a man of liberal views, he of course accepted the Pope, and 
laboured at first to prove that be must be the head of an Italian confe- 
deration leading to national independence ; applying bis modern philo- 
sophy to the reconciliation of what he then deemed only the apparent 
contradictions of this plan. Nor was he disconcerted by the events of 
1848. Instead of bending facts to his theories, the common tice of 
his countrymen, he showed himself most skillful in shaping his theories 
to the facta. There are none which he thinks it necessary to ignore—none 
that he does not seem to reconcile ; no existence in which he cannot find 
some He achieved this success, at all events—that he was listened 
by Italians of all parties who valued ind: } praising all that 
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do not cherish honesty, because secrecy im- | the 


Even for effecting « revolution, irrespective of 








betray at once their origin, sprung from generations of war- 
riora who once threatened to overwhelas the whole Western world in a 
tide that has now been long since at the ebb, Patient are they of bard- 
ship, and devoted to the Sultan and their duty, made for soldiers and no- 
thing else, with thelr flerce, dogged resolution, and thelr childish obe- 
dience and simplicity, Hand in hand, two of them are strolling leisurely 
through tho lines to release a restive little horse who bas got ey 
entangled in his own and bis neighbour's picket-ropes, and is fighting his 
way out of his diMoulty with teeth and hoofs, They do not hurry them- 
selves, but converse peacefully as they pace along. 

“Ta it teue, Mustapha, that Giaours are still coming to join our Bey? 
The Padisha* is indeed lous to these sons of perdition.’ 

“ Tt is trae, Jhanum ;+ may Allah confound them !’’ replies Mustapha, 

itting in parenthesis mn his teeth ; “ but they have brave hearts, 
tho iaoary and cunn heads, mereover, for their owa devices, 
What good Moslem would have thought of sending bis commands by 
wii Magia!” argues’the otter trooper; black, unholy maglo? ‘There 

. argues 0 trooper ; “ , un 
is but one Allah!” vrs . 

“ What filth are you eating?” answers Mustapha, who Is of a practical 
turn of mind. “ Have not I myself seen the wire and the post, and do | 
not know that the Padishah sends his commands to the Ferik-Pasha by 

letters he writes with his own hand!” 
bad onze have never seen the letter,” urges his comrade, “ though you 
have ridden a hundred times under the lines.” 

“Oh, male-head and son of a jackass!” retorts Mustapha, “ do you not 
know that the letter flies so fast along the wire, that the eye of man can- 
oa gueare it? They are dogs and accursed, these Giaours ; but, by my 

. — are very foxes in wit.” 

“1 will defile their graves,” observes his comrade ; and forthwith they 
proceed to release the entangled charger, who bas by this time ones 
eaten his ill-starred neighbour ; and I overbear this om > disqui- 
sition, as I eed for orders to the Green Tent of Iskender Bey, com- 
Belperts of the small force of cavalry attached to Omar Pasha’s army in 

a a. 

As I enter the tent, I perceive two men seated in grave discussion, 
whilst « third stands upright in a respectful attitude. A chaoosh, or ser- 


jeant, is walking a magni tly-caparisoned bay Arab up and down just 


beyond the tent-pegs; while an escort of lancers, with two or three more 
led-horses and a of md repay are standing a few paces off. 
The upright figare, thou in a Turkish uniform, with a red fez 
or skull-cap, Soh ae d ~~}! in yy | dine . — = 
grasps my hand as I pass, and whispers a few w rench while 
salute Iskender Bey and await his orders. 

My chief is more than three parts drunk. He has already finished the 
best portion of a bottle of brandy, and is all for fighting, right or wrong, 
as, to do him justice, is his invariable inclination. To and fro he waves 
his half-grizzled head, and sawing the air with bis right hand, muti- 
lated of half its fingers by the blow of a Russian sabre, he repeats in Ger- 
man— 

* But the attack! Excellency ; the attack! when will you let me loose 
with my cavalry? The attack! Exoellency ; the attack!” 

The person he addresses looks at him with a balf-amused, half- 
voked air, and then glancing at Victor, breaks into a covert smile, which 
he conceals by bending over a map that is stretched before him. I have 
ample time to study his , and to wonder why I should 
= a sort of vague impression that I have seen that countenance 

fore. 

He is a spare, sinewy man, above the middle height, with his figure 
developed and toughened by constant i An excellent horseman, 
& practised shot, an adept at all field ts, he looks as if no labour 
would tire him, no hardships affect his vigour or his health. His small 
head is set on his shoulders in the peculiar manner that always denotes 
physical strength ; and his well-cut features would be handsome, were it 
not for a severe and somewhat caustic expression which mars the beauty 
of his countenance. His deep-set eye is very bright and keen ; its glance 
seems accustomed to command, and also to detect falsehood under a 
threefold mask. He has not dealt balf a lifetime with Asiatics to fail in 

uiring that useful knack. He wears his beard and moustache short 
close ; they are 





Grizzled here and there, 
But more with toil than age, 


and add to his soldierlike exterior. His dress is simple enough: it con- 
sists of a close-fittiog, dark-green frock, adorned only with the order of 
the Medjidjie, high-riding boots, and a crimson fez. A carved Turkish 
sabre hangs from bis belt, and a double-barrelled gun of English work- 
manship is thrown across his knees. As he looks up from his map, 
his eye rests on me, and he asks Victor in German, “ Who is that ?” 
“ An Eaglishmaa who has joined your Excellency’s force as an Inter- 
re answers my friend, “ and who is now attached to Iekender Bey. 

believe the Bey can give a good account of his gallantry on more than 
one occasion.” 
The Bey, thus appealed to, musters up a drunken smile, and observes, 
“A swordsman, your Excellency, and a mano of many lan 
Sober too,”’ he adds, shaking his head, “ sober as a Mussulman, 
quality in a soldier.” : 

His Excellency smiles again at Victor, who presents me in due form, 
not forgetting to mention my name, 

The great man almost starts. He fixes on me that glittering eye which 
seems to look through me. “ Where did you acquire your knowledge of 


* The Sultan. 
+ Ob my soul! a colloquial term equivalent to the French “ Mon cher.” 











languages?” he asks. ‘“ My aide-de-camp informs me you speak H 
rian even better than you do Turkish.” 

“T travelled much in Hun as a boy, Excellency,” was my reply. 
“ Victor de Rohan is my earliest friend : I was a child scarcely out of 
the nursery when I first made his acquaintance at Edeldorf.” 

A gleam of satisfaction passed over his Excellency’s face. “ Strange, 
strange,” he muttered, “ how the wheel turns ;’’ and then pulling out a 
small a. but slenderly garnished, he selected from a few other 
coins an silver piece, worn quite smooth and bent double. “Do you 
remember that ?” said he, placing it in my hand. 

The gipsy-troop and the deserter flashed across me at once. I was so 
confused at my own stupidity in not having recognised him sooner, that 
I could only stammer out, “ Pardon, your elleacy,—so long ago,—a 
mere child.” 

He my hand warmly. “Egerton,” said he, “ boy as you were, 
there was heart and honour in your deed. Subordinate as I then was, | 
swore never to forget it. I never have forgotten it. You have made a 
friend for life in Omar Pasha.” 

I could only bow my thanks, and the General added, “ Come to me 
at head-quarters this afternoon. I will see what can be done for 

ou.” 

“ But, Excellency, I cannot spare him,” interposed Iskender . “% 
have here an English officer, the bravest of the brave, bat so stupid I ean- 
not understand a word he says. I had rather be without sword or lance 
than lose my Interpreter. And then, Excellency, the attack to-morrow— 
the attack !’’ 

Omar Pasha rose to depart. “I will send him back this evening 
with despatches,’ said he, saluting his host in the Turkish fashion, 
touching first the heart, then the mouth, then the forehead—a cour- 
wy which the old fire-eater returned with a ludicrous attempt at solem- 
nity. 

* De Rohan,” he added, “stay here to carry out the orders I have 
given you. As soon as your friend can be spared from the Bey, bring 
him over with you, to remain at head-quarters. Salaam!” And the 
General was on his horse and away long before the Turkish guard could 

t under arms to pay him the proper compliments, leaving Iskender 

y to return to his brandy-bottle, and my old friend Victor to make 
himself comfortable in my tent, and smoke a quiet chibouque with me 
whilst we related all that had passed since we mot. 

Victor was frank and merry as usual, spoke unreservedly of his liaison 
with Princess Vocqsal, and the reasons which decided him on seeing a 
—S with the Turkish army against his natural enemies, the Rue 





ns. 

“ I like it, mon cher,” said he, puffing at his chibouque, and talking in 
the mixture of French and Englich which seemed his natural language, 
and in which he always affirmed he . “There is liberty, there is 
oe is the chance of yo ; and above all, there are 
no women. It suite my temperament, mon : . Je suis philosophe, 
I like to change my veess day by day, to attach myeelt to my horses, 
to have no tle but that which binds me to my sabre, no anxieties but for 
what I shall get to eat. The General does all the thinking —parblam the 
does it a merveille ; and L—why, I laugh and ride away. Fill my obi- 
bouque again, and hand mo that flask ; I think there isa drop in it. Your 
health, Vere, mon enfant, wad vive la guerre /"” 

 Vivela guerre!’ L repeated ; but the words stack in my throat, for I 
had already seen something of the misorles brought by war into a peace- 
ful oonaeey and I could not look upon the struggle in which wo were on- 
gaged with quite as much indifference as my volatile friend. 

“ And you, Vere,’’ he resumed, after draining the flask, “I heard you 
were with us weeks ago; but I have been absent from my chief on a 
reconnaissance, #0 I never could get an opportunity of beating up your 
« my What on earth brought you out here, my quiet, studious 

en 

I could not have told bim the truth to save my life. Any one but Aim, 
for | always fancied she looked on him with favouring eyes, so | gave two 
or three false reasons instead of the real one. 

“Oh,” L replied, “ everything was so changed after my poor father's 
death, and Alton was so dull, and I had no profession, no olyect in life, 
80 I thought I might see a little soldiering, When they found I could 
speak Turkish, or rather whea I told them so, they gave me every facl- 
a the War-oflice ; #0 I got a pair of jack-boots and a revolver, and 

am.” 

* But Omar will make you something better than an interpreter,” 
ta taanp Gags agus codipsion as sony Ure w toate end tan Stites 
n these days; next cam ou ven " 0 
one = diviet . This war w i lost Sor years ; you are fit for comething 
better than a Tergyman,’’* 

* I think so too,” I replied ; “ though, truth to tell, when I came out 
here I was quite sat with my present position, and oaly thirsted for 
the excitement of action. But this soldiering grows upon one, Victor, 
does it not? Yet I am loth to leave Iskender too; the old Lion 
stretched me his paw when I had no friends in Turkey, and I believe I am 
useful to him. At least I must stay with him now, for we shall be engaged 
before long, I can tell you that.’ 

“ Tant meuz,” retorted Victor, with flashing eyes ; “old Brandy-face will 
ram his cavalry into it if he gets a chance. Don’t let him ride too far fore 
ward himself, os _ can help it, as he did when he cut hisown wa: 


through that tr ussars, and gave them another example of the stu 
the Poles are of. The Moscov nearly had him that time, — 
It was then he lost the use of half his fingers, and got that crack over 


head which has been an excuse for drunkenness ever since.” 

“ Drank or sober,”’ I replied, “ he is the best cavalry officer we have ; 
but make yourself , Victor, as wellasyoucan. I recom 
you to sleep on my divan for an hour or two; something tells me we 
shall advance to-night. To-morrow, old friend, you and 1 may sleepona 
harder bed.” 

“ Vive la guerre !”’ replied Victor, gaily as before ; but ere I bad buckled 
on my sabre to leave the tent, the chibouque had fallen from his lips, and 
he was fast asleep. 

My grey Arab, “ Injour,”’+ was saddled and fastened to a lance ; 
faithful Bold, who had accompanied me through all my wanderings, and 
who had taken an extraordinary liking for his equine companion, was 
sey es Op aan a revolver was in my holster- ipe, a hunch of 
black bread in my wallet, and with my re ty . and a pretty 
accurate idea of my route, I experienced a feeling of light-heartedness 
and independence to which I had long been a stranger. Poor Bold en- 
Xa ee ples all the more that, in deference to Moslem pre- 

ices, I had now him from my tent, and consigned him to the 
yy of my horses. He gambolled aboat me, whilst my snorting 
horse, shaking his delicate head, struck playfully at him with his ferefeet, 
as the dog bounded in front of him. Bad horseman as I always was, yet 
ina 7 demi-pique Turkish saddle, with broad shovel 
severe Turkish bit, I felt my | master of the animal I bestrode, and 
I keenly enjoyed the sensation. “ _— was indeed a pear! of his race. 
Beautiful as a star, wiry and graceful as a deer, he looked all over the 
priceless child of the desert, whose blood had come down to him from the 
very horses of the Prophet, unstained through a hundred g ti 
Mettle, courage, and endurance were apparent in the smooth satin skin, 
the flat sinewy legs, the full muscular neck, broad forehead, 
muzzle, wide red nostril, quivering ears, and game wild eye. 
gallop on mile after sails, beur after hour, with a stride 
al —— as clockwork ; nor though he had a heavy. 
hie back id his pulses seem to beat higher, or his breath 
when he arrived at the head-quarters of the Turkish 
had left mine own tent an hour and a half earlier, the 
much to poor Bold’s distress, having been tat agallop. There was 
evidently a stir in Omar Pasha’s quarters. Turkish officers were going * 
and comiog with an end clestity by no means naturel to these 
fanctionaries, An Eoglish horse, looking very thin and uncom! 





if 


was being led away from the teat, smoking from the speed at which he 
had been ridden. The sentry alone was totally unmoved and apathetic : 
a devout Mussulman, to him destiny was destiny, and there an end. Had 


the enemy appeared forty thou strong, swee| over his 

be would have fired bis musket epee in eit probability it 
not have off the first time, and awaited his fate, calmly observing, 
“ Kismet !} there is but one Allah !” 
More energetic spirits are fortunately within those green canvas walls ; 
for there sits Omar Pasha, surrounded by the gallant little band of fo- 
reigners, chiefly Eaglishmen, who never wavered for an instant, however 
the task to be undertaken, and whom, it is but justice to say, 

the Turks were always ready to follow to the death. Very different 
the on each coun! , for a council of war is sitting, and 
to-day will decide the fate of many a Moscov and a 
potasnar hes snssnoeer tant 


servant of the Prophet. A 2 
been brought in, and my arrival is sufficiently opportane to interpret, 


j 
u 





* Interpreter. t The Pearl. $ Destiny. 
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Omar Pasha’s brow is contracted and stern. He vouchsafes me no look | melting saccharine “ appellation” of Sacharissa. Bit of sugar—Sucar | fore probably, the 
ition as he bids me ask the prisoner certain pertinent | Birpara—let us nibble at it. It gives one the whole flavour of the poetic | congruous that he 


or siga of rec 
questions on which life and death depend. _ a 
“ What is the strength of the corps to which you belong ? 
The man answers doggedly and with his eyes fixed on the ground, | 
“ Twenty thousand bayonets.” 
Omar Pasha compares e : 
I fancy he sets his teeth a little tighter, but otherwise he moves not a } 
muscle of his countenance. 


his answer with a paper he holds in his hand. | 


| charissa, might, we 


flattery conveyed in those rhythmic words of him whom Mr. Addison bas | 

appropriately designated the “ Courtly Waller’’—words rained down by | 

him at the feet of his mistress, not, as in the instance of the Arabian prin- | 
rather in this instance, like a sprinkling of comfits and sugar-plums, 

Almost all that the world-at-large rea’ ly appears to know about Sa- | 

i up thus succinctly: that she 

| 





ba 


“ At what distance from the Danube did you leave your General's head- | was, when her lover sang of her, very young, very charming, very beauti- 


quarters ?”’ 


| ful. 
The prisoner pretends not tounderstand. My limited knowledge of his | migh 


language obliges me to put the question in an involved form, and he 


seems to take time to consider his answer. There is nothing about the 


man to distinguish him from the common Russian soldier—a mere mili- 
serf. He is dressed in the long, shabby, grey coat, the greasy boots, 
has a low ererbenging brow, a thoroughly Calmuck cast of features, 
and an intensely stupi 7 
his hands, which are nervously pressed together, are white and slender, 
and his feet are much too small for their huge shapeleas coverings. 
His eye glitters as he steals a look at the General, whilst he answers, 
“ Not more than an bour and a half.” 
Again Omar consults his paper, and a gleam passes over his face like 
that of a chess-player who has checkmated his adversary. . 
“ One more question,” he observes, courteously, “and I will trouble 
you no longer. What force of artillery is attached to your General’s corps 
y o? 


“ Eight batteries of field-cannon and four troops of horse-artillery,” re- 
lies the prisoner, this time without a moment's hesitation ; but the sweat 
ouke out on his forehead, for he is watching Omar Pasha’s countenance, 


and he reads “death” on that - surface. 


erves the General to the officers who 
t him be taken to the rear of the encampment and 


“ It is safficient, gentlemen,’ o 
surround him. 
shot forthwith,” 

The prisoner’s lip quivers nervously, but he shows extraordinary pluck, 
and holds himself upright, as if on parade. 

“ Poor devil !” says a hearty voice in English; and turning round, I 
see a -looking, broad-shouldered yr in the uniform of a 
brigadier, who is watching the prisoner with an air of pity and curiosity 
approaching the ludicrous, “ Excellence,” says he, in somewhat broken 
German, “will you not send him to me? I will undertake that he 
spreads no false reports about the camp. I will answer for his safety in 
my hands; he must not be permitted to communicate with any one, even 
by signs; bat it is a pity to shoot him, is it not?” 

“ T would do mach to oblige you, Brigadier,” replied Omar, with frank 
courtesy ; “ but_you know the custom of war, I cannot in this instance 
depart from it—no, not even to oblige a friend; he amiled, as he spoke, 
and added in Turkish to an officer who stood beside him, “ March him 
out, and see it done immediately. And now, gentlemen,” he proceeded, 
“ we will arrange the plan of attack, Mr. Egerton, your despatches are 
roady ; let them reach Iskender Bey without delay. There will be work 
for us all to-morrow.” 

At these words a buzz of satisfaction filled the tent ; not an officer there 
bat was determined to win bis way to distinction, cofte {“ colte, I felt I 
had received my dismissal, and bowed myself out. Asl left the tent, I 
encountered the unfortunate Russian prisoner marching doggedly under 
escort to the place of his doom. 

When he caught sight of me, he made a mechanical motion with his 
fettered hand, as though to raise it to his cap, and addressed me in 
French, of which language be had hitherto affected the most profound 
ignorance. 

x Comrade,” sald he, “ order these men to give me five minutes, We 
are both soldiers; you shall do me a favour,” 

I spoke to the “ mulazim’’* who commanded the guard. He pointed 
out an open space on which we were entering, and observed, * The Mos- 
cov has reached his resting-place at last. Five minutes are soon gone, 
What am I, that I should disobey the Tergyman! Be it on my head, 
Effendi 


The Russian became perfectly composed. At my desire his arms were 
liberated, and the firat use he made of his freedom was to shake me cor- 
dially by the hand. 

“ Comrade,” sald he, in excellent French and with the refined tone of 
an educated man, “ we are enemies, but we are soldiers, We are cl- 
vilized men among barbarians; above all, we are Christians among In- 
fidela, Swear to me by the faith we both worship that you will fulfil my 
last nest,” 

His coolness at this trying moment brought the tears into my eyes. 1 
promised to comply with his demand, so far as my honour as a soldier 

ould it me. 

” He tad stood unmoved eur ded by lea, he had heard his death- 
warrant without shrinking for an instant; but my bp may | unmanned 
him, and it was with a broken voice and moistened eyes that he pro- 
ceeded. 


“Tam not what I seem, I hold a commission in the Russian army. 
Disguised as a private soldier, I crossed the river of my own free 
will. I have sacrificed myself bn for my — my Czar. 
He will know it, and my brother will be promoted. The favour I ask 
you is no trifling one.” He took a small amulet from his neck as he 
spoke; it was the image of his patron saint, curiously wrought in 

id. “ Forward this to my mother, she is the one I love best on earth. 
Gocher,” he repeated, in a low, heart-breaking voice, “ could you but see 
me now!” 

I bad fortunately a memorandum-book in my pocket. I tore out a 
leaf and handed him a pencil. He thanked me with such a look of 
gratitude as I never saw before on mortal face, wrote a few lines, 
wrapped the amulet in the paper, and inscribed on it the direction, 
with a hand far steadier than my own. As he gave it me, the mu- 
lazim coolly observed, “ Effendi! the time has =. and ordered his 
men to “ fall in.”’ The Russian squeezed my band, and drew himself 
up proudly to his full height, whilst his eye kindled and the colour came 
once more into his cheek. As I mounted my horse, he saluted me 
with the grave courteous air with which a man salutes an antagonist 
ia a duel. 

I could not bear to see him die. I went off at a gallop, but I had not 
gone two hundred paces before I heard the rattle of some half-dozen 
muskets. 1 pulled up short and turned round. Some inexplicable fasci- 
nation freed ue to look. The white smoke was floating away. I beard 
the ring of the men’s ramrods as they reloaded ; and where the Russian 
had stood erect and chivalrous while he bid me his last farewell, there 
was nothing but a wisp of grey cloth upon the ground. 

Sick at heart, I rode on at a walk, with the bridle on my horse’s neck. 
But a soldier's feelings must not interfere with duty. My despatches 
had to be delivered immediately, and soon I was once more speeding my 
away as fast as I had come. An hoar’s gallop braced my nerves and 
warmed the blood ®bout my heart. As 1 gre njour a moment's breath- 
ing time, I summoned fortitude to read Russian’s letter. My scho- 
larship was more than sufficient to master its brief contents. It was ad- 
dressed to the Countess D——, and consisted but of these few words: 
“ Console thyself, my mother ; I die in the true faith.” 

He was a gallant man and a good. “ If this is the staff our enemies 
are made of,” thougbt I, as I urged Injour 
is, Pasha told us to-day—there is, indeed, ‘ work cut 


—— 


THE SWEETEST OF WOMEN. 

That accomplished gentleman and elegant Reet, Mr. Edmund Waller, 
of Beaconsfield,—Member of Parliameat for of Agmondes- 
ham, courtier, wit and orator, man of wealth and man of fashion—loved 
~~ sang, — of two centuries “6°, +> -——_ + a = 

ereu majority ma: was C) 
was che ain beaatied aah ckeaning 2 She whose name has 
thus, by the honeyed words of her lover, been sweetened for ever in the 
weeldl “ Steonatt 


's 
verse—candied with 

. For, at once, be 
fantastic and delicious name of 


Sacharissa, ; 
in reference to it, speaking of it with characteristic re on 
in no characteristic “ Th 


“ 





out for us all.’”’ 





bouquet of our 


i 


. e name is derived trom 
on of sugar, and implies, if it 
goodnature.” Whereas 
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means anything,  spi- 
Mr, Eljas Feuton bas 
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| —_ justifications of the bandage significant 
of 


once more to his speed, “ there | that he 


the a? capes of 


Scarcely anything besides ; and that assuredly, as far as it goes, | 
t safely enough have been taken for granted without requiring | 
| one syllable in the way of verification. Not but what these Loves of 
the Poets have occasionally been very startling personages indeed, by 
reason sometimes even of the absolute ene ae of their appearance. 

y bound over the eyes 
in the antique mythology! Abominable pendants, in their way, 





expression of countenance ; but I remark that | to the classic legend of Beauty wedded to the god of the splintered thigh | 


| and the splaw-foet! However it may have been thus, with rare excep- 

| tions, these Loves of the Poets have, nevertheless—almost invariably — 
appeared, upon investigation, to be what we have but just now very briefly | 
described Sacharissa. Yet, invariably, they have been better than | 

| merely visibly beautiful: they have been beautiful, all of them, ideally ; | 
some of them mentally ; a few of them, in a very high degree, spirit: | 
ually. Types of excellence, existing now and then exclusively, it is 
true, in the singer's imagination ; but, at any rate, existing there, and, 

| consequently, as such, admitting, if merely as the creations of genius, of 
these elevated poetic celebrations, “A Thing of Beauty” each has 

— to be in some particular, several in many particulars: as all 
now since the golden truth was first articulated, in eighteen hundred 

and eighteen, by one John Keats, son of a livery-stable keeper, down in 

Moorfields—a truth but very recently embl d, with apposit 

| over the grand entrance of the Manchester Fine Arts Exhibition— 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever! 


| So, no less than with her lovely compeers, has it proved with Sacharissa, 
| Her graces, thanks to Waller, have become perennial, Her charms—re- 
flected in his pellucid verse as in a mirror—have been perpetuated. She 
| has surpassed Diana of Poictiers without an effort: retaining her beauty 
| unimpaired, the sparkle of her glance, and the bloom of her complexion : 
not only through the wrinkling and withering ordeal of old age, but— 
after death—beyond the grave—when her dust itself has long since moul- 
dered away and perished out into absolute nothingness. 
At the period when Edmund Waller first ventured to raise his voice in 
the impassioned language of a suitor aspiring to the hand of Sachariasa, 
| he was still very young, although a widower, Moreover, he was in his 
worldly fortunes affluent; having enhanced rather considerably by the 
addition to it of his first wife’s property his own ample and even eplen- 
did patrimony, Beyond this, he was vale enough to imagine himself to 
be little less than irresistible, and gifted enough to account, in some 
| measure, for this not absolutely unparalleled hallucination, It was 
| scarcely seven years from the date of the premature demise of Edmund 
Spenser, when, upon tho third of Maroh, sixteen hundred and five, Ed- 
mund Waller first drew breath at Cobshill, in Hertfordshire, His father, 
Robert Waller, of Agmonderham, in the county of Buckingham, dying 
during the future poot’s Infancy, bequeathed to him somewhere about 
three thousand five hundred pounds a year, an amount thon equivalent, 
it has been calculated, to an annual income, now-a-days, of ton thousand 
pounds sterling. Obviously, all of which, beyond what was absolutely 
— for the expenses of his education, muat, throughout the period 
of his pupilage, have beea ta due course accumulating. Increased thas 
by compound interest during the lapse of a score of years, Waller's pe- 
ounlary resources were soon cones bly extended still more, as already 
hinted, by his carly marriage with Mies Hanks, arich city helrowa, In the 
sult for whose heart (and purse) it should be recorded that he algnally 
triumphed over one Mr. Crofts—a rival so far formidable, that he was 
reputed to be backed by very powerful court Influence. 

Glorified by these doubled riches— vivacious, vain, and convivial—with 
an oratorioal repute rising rapidly within, and a literary repute rising no 
loas rapidly without, the walls of parliament, Waller (bereaved of bis fine 
elty mi ¢ thus prematurely) ventured, at twenty-five, to fix bis auda- 





cess of the fairy tale, like a shower of pearls and precious stones, but | seems, 





cious gaze upon the haughty and patrician Sacharivsa, Ambitious and 
aMuent himself, he probably recogaised no disparity whatever between 
their relative positions ; the status respectively—here of a= earl’s 
daughter—there of a commoner, well born, well-bred, rich, comey, aspir- 
ing, and, in many ways, rarely accomplished, Such was the vain glory 
of the man who spoke in the House of Commons with the self- on 
of a practised debater at the age of eighteen ; and who, while yet a strip- 
ling, took within bis ond, 


the poetic lyre then in vogue, struck its 
ebords boldly from the first with the skill of a tised and almost-per- 
fected musician, It can scarcely be wondered that, successful thus in 


various ways at the very outset, his confidence in his own capacities 
should. speedily have become, in a manner, supreme and consummate, 
Educated successively at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, he took 
his place at the early period already intimated, among the nat onal legis- 
lators at Westminster, as M.P. for his father’s birthplace, the little Buck- 
inghamshire ye - of Agmondesham. At sixteen (observe! two years 
earlier), he had already found his way to Whitehall, among the gadflies 
of the court of King James the First—overhearing, there, upon one occa- 
sion, at the royal dinner-table, a contest of wits, since then recorded upon 
the pages of history as in many respects curiously, even portentously, 
characteristic. The air of the court infected him: it influenced suc- 
cessively his muse, his heart, and his ambition. His first poetic effort 
was in _ celebration of the escape of the Prince (afterwards King 
Charles the First) at St. Andero. His second was in commemoration of 
his Majesty's wonderful equanimity on receiving intelligence, on the 
twenty-third of August sixteen hundred and twenty-eight, of the assassi- 
nation of the royal favourite, the handsome and profligate Duke of Buck- 
ingham. It is amusing to note in the former piece, that earliest of Wal- 
ler’s literary performances, how fragrantly the soil of the fancied Parnas- 
sus breathes, so to speak, of the freshly-dinted turf of the playground ! 
Witness thi-, the schoolboy metaphor (verses forty-five to forty-six) com- 
poring the gilded barge in which the Prince of Wales was nearly founder- 
ng among the Spanish waters, off Saint Andero, to the perilous torsing 
to and fro of the leather-covered and elastic bladder in the game of foot- 
ball. Witoese this, moreover, hardly less, the whole of the egregiously 
academic illustrations, referring now to the painter Timanthes, now to 
the floral death of Sea, and so forth, throughout the scholastic 
souvenirs of some well-thumbed page of Ovid or Thucydides—scattered 
abundantly among the scanty verses relating to the bloody deed of Lieu- 
tenant Felton, by whose red right hand George Villiers was basely done 
to death at Portsmouth. But if the style spoken of the schools, the themes 
thus celebrated spoke also in their turn of the court no less distinctly. 
Waller had become a courtier and @ poet not only prematurely bat sim- 
ultaneously. And precisely as the mere con of the golden ringing 
of the broad pieces in the ample purse him apparently to grasp, 
in the first instance, at the money- of the City Heiress avariciously, 
80, likewise, in the second and more notable venture of his affections, t 
impulse seemed to be imparted from without to this creation, half of hot 
impetuosity, half of cool deliberation. It should be remembered of him 
was born with a ponderous gold n in his mouth, rather than 
with the mere matter-ot-fact silver one, lightly attenuated, and plainly 
fiddle-patterned. His fortune was ready made, and waiting for him. So 
might it be said of his style, whether in regard to rhetoric, or in regard 
to versification. “What was acquired by Denham,” said the great 
Doctor, “ was inherited by Waller.” It appeared as though to have he 
had but to ask. W fore, as be had previously wooed and won Miss 
Banks, and that too against considerable odds, so now again he dared to 
woo, and to win, the lofty and far more desirable Sacharissa. 
Likely enough, he plamed himself still more upon his lineage than upon 
either his parts or his possessions ; for with this poet, at least, it was no 
bird of song warbling under the eaves of a garret. It was here, 
that scarcely conceivable phenomenon, the vanity and splendour 
oes by the glorious voice and thrilling cadence of 
ie. 


Through the maternal linc, he claimed kindred with the Great English 

represented in the Anglo-Saxon yeomanry ; and this, more- 

strongest thews and sinews of relationship: his mother being 
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descent up to the Golden Age 
Sheriff of Kent, Richard Waller 





a simple trath, to valiant 


and fifteen, with his own hand, took the Duke of Orleans 
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the memorable twenty-fifth of October, when King 
sigoal, “ Banners Advance,”’ upon the famous field of 





gave the batt 
noourt. Where- 





ee a a and 
, in fourteen bundred | si! 


knightly sheriff's descendant deemed it in mo way in- 
also, in due course, should in the lists of love dream 
of capturing an eari’s daughter, even though that earl’s daughter wore a 
mail of proof as impenetrable to the shafts of his passion, even, be it said, 
as the pride of Sacharissa. A suspicion of that repellant pride, Waller 

n spite of his own matchless self-reliance, to have entertained ac- 


| fonty at the very outset ; so that we absolutely find him muttering to 
ment, in the earliest utterance of his newly-awakened admiration. It is 
where he hints (in the Verses upon the Picture of his Beloved) at the 
fate of the emotions inspired by her graces. ‘“ As doubtful,” he sighs, 


imself “ sour grapes’’ with a qualm like that of an agonising presenti- 


As when, beyond our greedy reach, we see 
Inviting fruit on too sublime a tree. 
Never does he sing to her as he sang to Chloris afterwards : 
So the fair tree which still preserves 
Her fruit aad state when no wind blows, 
In storms from that uprightness swerves, 
And the glad earth about her strews 
With treasure from her yielding boughs. 

Unconsciously, indeed, he confirms Sacharissa in her scorn by a prema- 
ture revelation of his hopelessness, Cupid, with him, shoots his darts 
like a Parthian in flight. Besides, the manner in which his ardour found 
expression, bore about it the appearance at last of affection. Writing, 
as he did, at long intervals—this natually enough becoming a habit wit 
one altogether without the necessity of toiling at the pen for his sabsist- 
ence—Waller invariably wrote and re-wrote with the most exquisite care, 
and the most painful deliberation. Has he not acknowledged naively, in 
his comment upon the Earl of Roscommon’s version of Horace ? 

Poets lose half the praise they should have got 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot. 


Unlike Paganini, who was never once heard by his familiar friends to 
striog an instrament, Waller was always applying fresh rosin to his bow, 
and screwing the 2° a little tighter. According to the assurance 
given by the Duke of Buckingham to the Annotation of our author's 
Quarto Edition, he was known to have consumed the greater part of an 
entire summer in composing and correcting just ten lines to be inscribed 
in a rare copy of Tasso, belonging to her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
York. Yet the cherrystone was not worth much, after all, even when 
rubbed into a gloss and carved thus elaborately. It may be doubtless, in 
explanation of the fastidious caution lavished apen these verses, for tho 
fly-leaf of the Jerusalem Delivered, that he designed them, possibly as a 
tribute of reverent gratitude to the memory of Torquato, to whos» melo- 
dious epic, done into English by Mr, Fairfax, he avowed, in the hearing 
of Mr. Dryden, that he owed whatever smoothness might be discernible in 
his own flowing and harmonious versification. In testimony, however, of 
the poetic faith that was in him, this significant couplet may be not in 
aptly cited from one of his Prologues : : 


Our lines reformed, and not composed in haste, 
Polished like marble, would like marble last. 


Hardened and polished lines like these same marble numbers of Wal- 
ler, howbelt, were searcely the fittest medium for a paesion imperatively 
demanding at all times more penetrable staf for ite manifestation, Sa- 
charissa, wo may presume, wanted a heart, and she was offered a gem pe- 
lected with the taste, and cut with the adroitness, of the moat exquisitely 
tasteful and cunningly adroit of a 

Sacharissa, the haughty and the deboanalre, was the firat-born of eight 
fair daughters—offeprings of the marriage of Robert Sidney, Earl of Lel- 
coster, with the Lady Dorothea Percy, sister of the celebrated Countess 
of Carlisle, Sachariasa, chief flower of all this blooming stock, 


Queen rose ja this rosebud garden of girls; 


was known and admired, during her radiant maldenbood, as the Lady 
Dorothea Sidney. ppg A however, her name was rendered other- 
wise familiar ; frat of all, daring near half a century, by her husband's 
title, to her contemporaries ; afterwards, aweotont Ihation 
lover ever bestowed on bis beloved, to all after generations, During her 
life-time, Countess of Sutherland | tually, to all generations, Sa- 
charinaa! Delectable, old, toyed Elia, would infallibly bave called 
her (coining a superlative for the nonce) Fortunatest of ea! this—at 
any rate in one Important particular—happy-go lucky Dorothea, Countess 
of Sutherland, And wh Simply, be it confessed, because there Is not 
anywhere discoverable the faintest vestige of aclue to the date of her 
birth, leaving that mystery as a problem to be solved with the quadra- 
ture of the cirole, or the accurate definition of the longitude, 

Nowhere has the record of that date proved discernible, or even within 
the reach of probable conjecture, sorutinising the annals cf the lady Do- 
rothea’s life from its commencement to its termination, 
neither down in the Wealde of Kent, upon the register at Penshurst, nor 

et again upon the ~ monument raised over her dead lord and 
rself at Brinton, in Northamptonshire, As we)l attempt, now, to de- 
note the age of Sachariraa, as to be — certain (within a century or 
two) about that of Cagliostro, or perfectly satisfied, again, in regard to 
the real name or the real country of Psal . Her years baffle us, 
not a jot less bewilderingly than the identity of that comely White Rose 
of England, Perkin Warbeck, or of that ever iy Ap ghostly person- 
age, the Man-in-the-iron-mask! At any rate, if it be impossible even to 
guess when she was born, we know accurately enough when she was mar- 
ried, when she was widowed, and when she died, Married—not, Oh, 
doleful Muse of Beaconsfield! to Edmund Waller, poet, legislator, and 
what not—but, upon the eleventh of July, sixteen hundred and thirty, 
nine, to Henry, Lord Spencer, subsequently created, by Charles the First, 
Earl of Sutherland! Widowed but four years after her gay bridal morn- 
when her husband, in the bloom of his manhood (being then but twenty- 
three), was slain by a cannon-ball while fighting in arms for his king, 
like a gallant cavalier as he was, on the notable twentieth of September, 
sixteen hundred and forty-three, in the bloody strife at Newbury. Sur- 
viving her young lord full forty years, until the eve of her sepulture, on 
the twenty-fifth of Peter sixteen hundred and eigbty-three, in the 
stately vault of the Earls of Sunderland. By Sacharisea the young cava- 
lier noble, notwithstanding his premature demise, left three children : 
one of them a son, heir to his title and And so the story of 
her proud life is told in few words: leaving her for forty years in weeds 
and for ever afterwards in flowers—flowers blooming with an eternal fra- 
, the flowers of love and poetry woven deftly by the haad of Wal- 
into a coronal for 

he incense of his enconiums he flung to her with a lavish hand (how 
affluently !) from the swinging thurible of his verse. Remembering her 
relationship with that Bayard of Britain, Sir Philip Sidney, author of the 

Arcadia, he exclaimed, while gazing upon the portrait of his mi 
rapt in admiration 

This glorious piece transcends what he could think, 
So much his blood is nobler than bis ink! 

Describing her under the leafy covert, surrounding her ancestral home 
at Pensburst, he makes the very branches lacquey her as she eaunters, or 
cluster above her head in loving obeisance : 

If she sit down, with 

They ‘round about 

Or t she walk 
e some well band. 

Hearing that some one has infamously accused her of rougeing: Yee, 
Heaven! he cries out in scornful ire : 

Feiate bes, ‘tis true, — fomm hand which spreads 
Li colours y meads 

Whe lavish Natare, with her best aitire, 

Clothes the ey Spring, the season of desire. 

Paints her, ‘tis true, and does her cheek adorn 

With the same art with which she paints the morn : 
With the same art wherewith she #0, 

Those painted cloads which form mantia’s bow. 

If he beholds her in bis dreams, he thus apostrophises the lovely vision 
bearing her semblance : 

Biss itself thou sure were’t drest 


’ 


’ 


Deprecating her evident wrath at his audacity all the while he is sing- 

ing, by reminding ber that his passion is, after ail, merely : 
His humble love whose shall ne'er rise higher 
Than for a pardon that be admire. 

Chloris, he commands ; Zelinda eulogises ; Amoret, loves; but—he 
confesses even while proffering his teaderness to the > nymph last 
mentioned—he adores He suspects it to be for him an idle 

profitless infatuation. Yet he feels, too, at the same moment, that 

it is of all his noblest iration. Conscious of this he draws an exqui- 
te com between his own tantalising pursuit of her, and that of 
Daphne by Apollo: proudly predicting his own Fame (by way of conso- 





lati through an imagery as beautiful, as it has in his and mao 
the kindred instance, varvellously prophetic : of 
- 
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Yet what he in his immortal strain, 
Tho’ ante was not sung in vain : 
All but the nymph that should redress his wrong, 
Like Pucble thes; coquiring ensought pralee 
ke , ’ 
He catched at love, and filled his arms with bays. 
It is the epitome of the « of Waller’s idolised passion for Sachar- 
A tenderness in the metrical effusion, of which we find him occa- 
sionally, we had almost said repeatedly, anticipating some of the loveli- 
est fancies of various after-poets of yet larger reputation. Who shall say 
bat that Waller first suggested to Pope the elpbin phantasy of his Rape 
of the Lock, through the following couplet. It occurs in his epistle to 
Mrs. Broughton, the Abigail to Sacharissa : 
A thousand Cupids in those curls do sit 
(Those curious nets ! thy slender fingers knit). 








Was not Gray’s memorable quatrain in the elegy : | 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his flelds withstood ; 
Some mute ous Milton there may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood, 
anticipated by those lines of Waller, denoting the need Genius has of 
Opportunity ? 
Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 
A flock, perhaps, or herd had led. 
He that the world subdued, had been 
But the best wrestler on the green. 
And is not the principal charm of Byron’s famous commemoration of 
Kirke White, in Koglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, but a literal tran- 
script from Waller's ejaculation to his lady-love, singing « song of his 
composing? 
That Eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espy’d a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 


Thus, eloquently, did Waller breathe through his oaten reed the tones 
of love and flattery. Vainly, however, as we have seen when those notes 
were syllabled to Sacharis*a. Immediately upon her rather conclusive 
rejection of his addresses, it has been conjectured that, for the purpose of 
dissipating his anguish, he accompanied the Earl of Warwick in an ex- 
pedition to the Bermudas. He consoled himself in effect rather differ- 
ently, however, under the poignancy of his disappointment. And Sacha- 
rissa knew it! He fled for comfort to the arms of a second wife, a sort 
of Freach Wilfrid (a personage, it may be remembered, described by Lord 
Jeffreys as “ tame rabbit boiled to rags,””)—a lady, in truth, of such ab- 
solute insignificance, individually, that it remains, to this day a mooted 
question, whether her maiden-name were really Bresse or Breaux. Ter- 
rible is the comment, uttered by Dr. Johnson upon this incident in Wal- 
ler’s history, where he observes, intone of those sonorous sentences 80 pro- 
vokingly equipoised, “he doubtless praised one whom he would have 
been afraid to marry, and perbaps married one whom he would have 
been ashamed to praise.” So ridiculous was Waller's second wife in the 
eyes of Johnson, even with Tetty, his own red-faced Blowsabella vividly 
surviving in bis remembrance! 

Yet, while Waller’s first wife brought him but two, his second proba- 
bly astonished him with no less than thirteen children,—five sons and 
eight daughters. First Consul Bonaparte would certainly have called 
her no mediocrity. 

Politically, Edmand Waller was a Trimmer of the most shameless ef- 
frontery, proffering his allegiance to whatever power chanced to be in 
the ascendant—a courtier with the most flexible knees and the most sup- 
ple vertebra. His existence, it should be borne in remembrance—be- 

inning in the early spring of sixteen hundred and five and ending in the 

autumn of sixteen hundred and eighty-seven—extended over an in- 
terval embracing within it, as by a sort pon ge fi the principal pn 
of the seventeenth anaeey. During the lapse of nearly eighty-three 
years he enjoyed the privi “no of a personal intercourse with five remark- 
Sarwan, with four of whom he is even recorded to have inter- 
liar compliments, His intimacy with the greatest of them 
kinsman, Cromwell—he, himself, immediately upon the death of 
the Lord Protector, crowned with that glorious pane; whieh is uni- 
versally recognised as incomparably his poetic masterpiece. i 
& momentary pause between, we find him, directly afterwards, 
rapturously over the event of the Restoration ; and when ral- 
mouredly, by the Merry Monarch, upon the inferiority of 
the Repeiiet verses when contrasted with their Republican predecessors, 
with the courtliest grace proffering in extenuation that memorable re- 
inder, “ Poets, Sire, succeed better in Fiction than in Truth.” His wit, 
has few better attestations of its brilliancy than those furnished 
Rages equally well-known and well-authenticate palace anecdotes. 
, a8 delightially illustrative of his b extravagancies, it will 
be sufficient to particularise the reason extracted from him in palliation 
of his gium upon the Duchess of Newcastle’s elegiac lines 
on the Death of a Stag (verses which he had protested he would have 
given up all his own compositions to have penned). “ Nothing,” said he, 
when charged with the flattery, “ was too much to be given that a lady 
might be saved from the disgrace of such a vile performance.’’ But—ah, 
the prngaense — Sacharissa! A vengeance drawn down upon herself 
in the both—-of the quandom lover and the whilome beauty. 
When would Mr. Waller again write verses upon her? asked Sacharissa. 
Fancy the bow of the old beau am his rustling lace and his flowing 
knots,— among bis wrinkles and his love locks, as be replied with the 
frostiest smile upon his withered lips, “ When you are as young, Madam, 
and as handsome as you were then!” 

The slighted poet was, indeed, avenged. If, however, the lady Doro- 
thea possessed within herself the slightest sense of a pretension to any- 
thing like decent consistency of character, it could scarcely have been 

else to her but matter for earnest self-gratulation that she had once, 
acious youth, rejected a man whose whole life, after that rejec- 
tion, might be accurately designated as one 2 series of startiing anti- 
theses and disgraceful contrad ctions. His political tergiversatioa was, 
to the very last Soe. flagrant and unblushing. Upon no palliative or 
hypothesis that could possibly be dreamed of, can his princi- 
ples be reconciled, or his actions harmonised. As a Parliamentary repre- 
sentative he could so energetically conduct the ation of Sir Francis 
Crawley, one of the twelve judges who had pd wwe the legality of levy- 
ing ship-money, that, of the famous speech in which he advocated the in- 
terests of the nation and the cause of the legislature—an outburst of rhe- 
foci logic ~ ft eloquent ph pay ~ midst of which he — 
iy compares the beggary of the realm for the mere purpose of suppl yin 
the navy to the barbarity of seething a kidin its mother’s rallkk—there wee 
sold Re Gogo ane on es to the number of not less than twenty thousand. 
Yet this enthusiastic and i joned conductor of Crawley’s impeach- 
ment could afterwards, with admirable consistency, send a thousand 
broad pieces to the king when Charles the First set up the royal standard 
at Nottingham, and could subsequently allow himself to be so bewitched 
his Majesty’s kind reception of him at Oxford after the battle of Edge- 

ill, that he is notoriously known to have engaged a little later, in a 
treasonous conspiracy ust the Commonwealth. The particulars of 
that futile plot—a plot so futile that Hume speaks of it simply as a pro- 

Lingard even mentioning it as imaginary—are altogether too fami- 
to the students of our national history to be here recapitulated. Its 
discovery, while it cost two of Waller's accomplices their %, cost the 
poet himself a temporary incarceration, a fine of ten thousand pou 
and eventually bauishment. Worse than all, it cost bim his reputation. 
During the period of his exile in Fraace. an event of interest befell the 
pardoned bat disgraced conspirator. There appeared at London in six- 
teen hundred and forty-eight the very first edition of his works ever pub- 
lished : an enterprise originated by some unknown lady who had written 
—— —_ a to —_. npeing oe ty send her all his various 
ms CO manurcr name 
— ee have been fechetenn t om eumbeiin. 
mately was itted to return homeward, a blot on his 
escutcheon, and censidesabty sedneca in his circumstances. It was then 
he took up his abode upon the last remnant of his fortunes at Hallbarn, 
ee his mother’s resideace and his own former estate at B field 
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So long shall Waller's strains our passion move, 
And Sacharissa’s beauty kindle love. 

On the twenty-first of October sixteen hundred and eighty-seven, he| 

peacefully breathed his last at Beaconsfield. } 
 TRREGI | 
INDIAN JRREGULARS. 

When people hear of these famous Irregulars, of Jacob's, Mayne’s, and | 
Chamberlain’s Horse, they probably form rather vague ideas as to their | 
appearance and discipline, and most likely set them down as a band of 
rough-riders, more picturesque than orderly, and, like the Turkish Bashi 
Bazouks, less agreeable as neighbours, than as subjects for a sketch im | 
the Illustrated London News. | 

Such is not, however, the case. There is nothing “ irregular” in these 
corps, with the — of their designation. They are simply bodies 
of cavalry, recruited from a class much superior to any from which the 
“ regular” regiments draw their supplies of men, and with a certain elas- 
ticity (not laxity) in their discipline, which gives more latitude to indivi- 
dual talent and personal qualities than the rigid precision of ordinary re- 
gulations will permit of. 

1 cannot better express what I mean than by saying that the command- 
ing officer of an irregular corps finds he bas elbow-room. Much is left to 
his discretion—and wisely so, if he be, as he generally is, an able and 
dashiug officer ; zealous for the well-being of his regiment. He is al- 
lowed to choose the arms of the corps, to pick out from the infantry such 
officers as are best fitted to a service so smart and active as that of the 
Irregular Horse, and to promote deserving privates, irrespective of that 
system of seniority which renders the Subahdars and Jemadars of Sepoy 
regiments so wretchedly inefficient. 

A colonel of irregulars has a wide latitude allowed him in matters con- 
cerning which the commandant of a line regiment, whether in the 
Queen's or Company’s service, is a mere automaton. He may attire the 
corps in red, in green, in blue, or in orange, at his pleasure, and ever: 
cavalry officer knows well what an advantage is a markedly distinct uni- 
form when troopers of various regiments, mixed up with enemies, are 
straying, skirmishing, and galloping up hill and down dale, over a broken 
couutry. He may furnish the soldiers with lances, carbines, or rifle car- 
bines, as he thinks best ; or, he may divide the whole force into lancers 
and carbineers ; so as to unite the advantages of both arms of the service. 
In matters relating to remounts, forage, cantonments, and so on, he is 
little hampered by interference. He has the power, at any time, of pro- 
curing the very flower of the linesmen to be his subordinate officers, and 
huodreds of gallant young fellows are always ready to enlist in his fa- 
voured force. Of course his responsibility is in proportion to his 
powers, and these may now and then be abused. Nepotism prevails in 
every part of the walls and if Mrs. Wheedle do but write sufficiently 
moving letters to her cousia, Major or Colonel Sabretasch, that officer 
will give young Bobby Wheedle a commission in bis command, though 
Bobby cannot ride without provoking even the grave Hindoos to laugh- 
ter, and knows little more of Hindustani than “hana lao” (pale ale), 
and a few choice terms of abuse. Moreover, a young fellow in good 
odour at Government House, be he a milksop or a blockhead, may be 
certain of donning the martial garb of the Irregulars ; but this is no fault 
of the commandant ; who, you may be sure, will, when left to himself, 
prefer Jack Spurrier, of the Fiftieth Native Infantry, who has no qualifi- 
cations but brains, pluck, and horsemanship, to all the Honourable Fre- 
derick Fitznoodles in the . 

Of the system of promotion by merit among the natives of the corps, it 
is impossible to speak too highly. To reward the longest liver and to ig- 
nore pertoval qualifications is certainly not the way to get an army weil 
governed, In the Sepoy regiments, seniority carries the day over merit ; 
and the consequence is, that, not only are most of the native commis- 
sioned officers a set of worn-out, puffy, ghee-bloated cripples, but their fel- 
low feeling is = the privates ; among whom most of their lives 
have been spent. us, in the recent mutiny, the same story was 
everywhere. A Subabdar countenanced the first outrage of the insurrec- 
tion ; and, in every station, the native officers seem to have been the 
— aw or the pu of the rebels, As to the question of its being 
politic to give commirsions to natives at all, that will doubtless receive 
consideration ; but, if thus promoted, it should certainly not be for mere 
length of service. In the the stimulus of merit-promotions 
works well. The intelligent character of the men tends to foster emula- 
tion, and they yield a willing obedience to all necessary restrictions of 
discipline. y are, as I before, volunteers selected from a class 
very superior to any which furnishes recruits to an army in Europe. It 
is usual to address them as “ Sahib!” and they never forget, nor allow 
their chie’s to forget, that, in becoming soldiers, they have not ceased to 
be gentlemen. An attempt to degrade them or to interfere with their re- 
ligion would, of course, produce an outbreak ; but whatever bad news 
may be wafted to us from India, I believe, and always shall believe, that 
the Irregulars, well led by officers they like and respect, will be found as 
true as steel, aha gy depend upon it there is some flaw in the 
personnel of their could cite a hundred cases in which these 
troopers have shown a devotion to officers whom they really loved and 
esteemed, that has few parallels in European history. And I am sure 
that if, in the Russian war, their offers to volunteer for the Crimea had 
been accepted, the Cossacks would have been thoroughly checkmated in 
their own Parthian style of fighting. The class of military adventurers 
from which the Irregulars are drawn is one peculiar to Asia, aud reminds 
one stroogly of the feudal ages. 

Younger sons of courtly noblemen, whose ancestors stood around the 
peacock throne of Auruegzebe, sons of Zemindars, Potails, Omrabs, and 
80 forih—some from Rajpootana, but mostly child of Mahomet 
jandbolders—come in and offer themselves, with horses, weapons, and ac- 
coutrements, to the recruiting agents of the I Jar Cavalry. Nothing 
would tempt these proud —-— of whom are first-rate horse- 
men, familiar with arms from childhood—to shoulder a musket in the 
line, or to take service in the regular cavalry. But, ia the 
where they retain their eastern dress and saddle, and associate only 
with their equals—they are so willing to engage, that at a month’s no- 
tice the existing force might be trebled. Every man is obliged, before 
eulisting, to prove himself perfect master of his weapoas and his ch: 
He is required to a horse at full speed, with a saddle and with- 
out, to strike a spear into a tent-peg at full gallop and to draw it 








through a roll of felt lying on the od, ashe dashes by at the full 
stride of bis horse, and bends over his saddle-bow to use the razor-like 
sword. The swords of the Irregulars are always o! a keenness that con- 
trasts wonderfully with the blunt reaping-hooks of English dragoons. 
Not that they are all, or even usually, of heron manufacture. Most 
of them are of English steel, and owe all their sharpness to careful grind- 
ing and leathera scabbards. The skill to which some of the Irregulars 
atiain, both with the lance and sword, is extraordinary. Long ago, in 
the Madras presidency, I witnessed a sort of mock touroament given by 
the privates of Skinner’s Horse, in which such horsemanship was displayed 
as would have astounded Astley’s performers ; while some of the troo 

ers carried away a tent-peg on their spears, twenty times running, at full 


speed. 

In borsemanship, the Indian Mahometans far surpass the more broad- 
breasted and robust Affghans; and, althongh in the Punjab, we could 
draw any number of stout recruits from the mountains, yet the natives of 
the peninsula are generally preferred. In one manceuvre, the Oriental 
horseman is inimitable. He keeps his horse (with a murderous bit) so 
well in hand that, when an dragoon him, he wheels off as 
if on a pivot, and deals a cut across the back of his enemy’s neck that 

ly puzzles the surgeon. _ I myself remember a Sikh cavalier, who, 
n one of the Sutlej affairs, cut down three European troopers—two dra- 
goons, namely, and a lancer—whose lance was cut through as well as his 
neck, and I saw the fellow killed, not far from where Lord Gough was 
standing, by a native trooper, who outwitted him at his own game of 
back-blows, Then the wonderful lightness of these riders, compared with 
European dragoons or rs, is one reason for the great length of 
the marches they perform ; which have often amounted to eighty, and, 
hy or two cases, to a hundred miles, in twenty-four hours. But, thea, 








e quently r d his old position in the legislature, continu- 
ing throughont another generation to be the delight, Ses, in some sort 
also, the boast of Parliament. His li reputation was securely es- 
tablished. It obtained—a marvel in those days—a continental - 
tion among his owa immediate contemporaries. He himself, it is trae, 
by cooll es in one of his letters: “The old blind schoolmaster 
Jobn Milton hath published a tedious poem on the fall of man,” could 
perfectly justify, in that one sentence, the accusation of envy directed 
a him by Atterbury. But Envy was not the Shadow of his own 

erit. He wason the contrary the very Schiemil of popularity. Alex- 
ander Pope has taught the merest tyro in verse to 


Where Denkam's strength and Waller's sweetness join 


Mr. Addison bas declared the perpetuity of bis renowa synonymous 
with the existence of the language, when he has predicted, 


4 ride, on an average, some twelve or thirteen stone, while 
our Light Dragoons are seldom less, in marching order, than twenty or 
two-and-twenty stone ; a pretty tax on the ers of an Indian horse of 
ayy ter tt tt eS 

round a re; ton a 
journey without the latter even discovering it. 

In many corps, the privates are allowed to choose their own saddles, 
which are of wood, cloth, leather, felt, or velvet, as the re 
bat which must be covered by a uniform regimental saddl Felt 
and cloth saddles, made without trees or wood-work, are generally 
ferred ; though of a somewhat heating texture, and, if made mach lighter 
than twenty-eight 3 English, they wring a horse’s withers rub 
his back. All light felt or cloth les turn out failures. The bits 
are murderous (hi with prickles of steel that subdue a charger in a 








moment ; bat, if bridle be unskilfally used, a tortured horse will 
often fiing himself down, or rear till he back and crashes his rider. 





| The great aim of the Orientals is to break a horse dows, and get him so 


from the ground, to hit a mark with a carbiue and pistol, and to cut| the 
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under control as to check or wheel him in a moment ; and, for military 
pu , this answers well, although it rains the animal’s stride for a 
gallop. In some corps, soldiers have been allowed to wear chain armour, 
after the old Indian fashion ; but, besides spreading a bad spirit among 
the men, the chain-mail is sure to be driven in by a ball, and so render 
fatal a gun-shot wound that might otherwise have been trifling. 

On the whole, no branch of the Indian army deserves greater praise or 
greater reliance than the Irregular Cavalry. 


— 


AN IMPROMPTU STEEPLE-CHASE. 

* * © © The next was a perfect hunting morning ; a light breeze, 
steady from the southwest, not too much sun ; the very day when a 
scent, in and out of cover, would be a certainty, if there were any calcu- 
lation on this contingency. Let us do our sisters justice—there is one 
Slag & cates eee enctatete an geiieeseas the whims of woman- 
ki 

The hounds had come up with their usual train of officials, and of those 
steady-going sportsmen who love the pack better thaa their owa children, 
and can call each individual in it by his name. Godfrey Parndon was 
doing the civil to the “ men in Israel,’ his heaviest subscribers ; 
pinks were gleaming in every direction through the clumps and belts of 
plantation, as the men came up at a hard gallop on their cover-hacks, 
or the pipes of their hunters by a stretch over the turf of the 


On the hall steps stood Flora Bell Penthesilea in a wide-awake 
and plume ; a dozen men were around her, striving emulously for a word 
or a smile, and she held her own gallantly with them all. She was wait- 
ing patiently till Gay had lighted an obstinate cigar, and was ready to 
mount her. He understood putting her up better any one else, she 
said. Perhaps he did ; but, though he swang her into the saddle with 
one wave of his mighty arm as lightly as Lochinvar could have done, the 
— ment of the skirt and stirrup seemed a problem hardly to be 
solv 

If there was any truth in the old Courland superstition that the display 
of a lady's ankle to the hunters before they started brought them luck, 
we ought to have had the run of the season that day. 

He rode by her side, too, as near as the plunges of the chestnut. would 
allow, till we reached the gorse that we were to draw ; once there, the 
stronger passion prevailed. Aphrodité bid her face, and the great ge 
dess Artemis claimed her own. As the first hound whimpered, he w 
off toward a corner, where a big fence would give a chance of shaking 
off the crowd, and I do not think be turned his head till the fox went 


away. 

The last thing I remember there was the anxious look in two beautiful 
hazel eyes as they gazed after the Axcine, charging his second fence with 
the rush of an express train, 

The fétiche did not fail us; we had a wonderful ran, of which only five 
men saw the end. I confess, the second brook stopped me and man 
others. Forrester got over with a fall ; but they were preparing to 
up the fox, when he came up first of the second flight. 

Guy came home in great spirits ; he had been admirably carried. He 
and the first whip, a tea-stone man, were head and head at the last fence, 
while the hounds were rolling over their fox, a hundred yards farther, in 


the open. 

‘Afwer dinner he amused himself with teasing his cousin. At last he 
asked her if she would lend him Bella Donna to hack to cover, as his own 
favourite was rather lame. 

Miss Raymond’s indignation was superb ; for, be it known, she was 
prouder of the said animal than of any thing else in the world. 

She (the mare, not the lady) was a bright bay, with black points, quite 
thorough-bred, and as handsome as a picture. Livingstone had ty 
her out of a training-stable, and had given ber to his cousia, after hav 
broken her into a perfect light-weight hunter. 

One of the few extravagances in which Mr. Raymond indulged his 
daughter was allowing her to take Bella Donna wherever she went. 

" *t excite yourself, you small Amazon!” replied Guy to her 
nant refusal. “How you do believe in that mare! I wonder you don’t 

t her into some of the great Spring Handi ! You would get her in 

ight, and might win e to you in es for half a century. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” Forrester’s slow, languid voice 
think she’s faster. for three miles, than any thing in no stable. 
should like to ran the best you have for £50, weight for 

“TI am not surprised at Bu, . 
with a shade of sarcasm in his voice, “ but I did not j 
back it. Come, I’ll make this match, if you like; you l ride cateb- 
weight, which will be about 11 st. 7 Ib., and I'll ride the Axeine at 1 
7 lb. : I must take a 7 Ib, saddle to do that. They are both in hard con- 
dition, so it can come off in ten days ; and I'll give the farmers a cup to 
run for at the same time. Is it a match?” 

“ Certainly, if Miss Raymond will truet me with Bella Donna.” 

Isabel's eyes sparkled—so brilliantly ! as she answered, “ I should like 
it, of all things.’ 

“ Now, Puss,” Guy went on, “ you ought to have something on it 
There is a certain set of torquoises and pearls that I meant to give you 
whenever you had been for three weeks consecutively ; it is no use 
waiting for such a m , 80 Vi bet you these against that sapphire 
and diamond yee Ly have taken to wearing lately.” 

His cousia ed distressed and confused. Rt mt hy 
she said. “I can not risk that; it was a present from—from 


Mol ” 

= i don’t think,”’ Charley suggested, very quietly, Mrs.— Molyneux, was 
it not ?—could object to your investing her present on such a certainty. 
a - ~<a sntents and if not—” He checked himse 

a swile. 

“ Oh, if you think so,” answered Isabel, blushing more than ever, “I 
will venture my ring. Bat you must win; I don’t know what I should 
do if I lost it.” So it was settled. 

“ You seem confident,” I remarked to Livingstone, later in the evening. 
I remember the peculiar expression of his face, though I did not then un- 
derstand it, as be answered gravely, 

“ Bella ought to be ; for—she bas laid long odds.” 

There was great excitement in the neighbourhood when the match, and 
farmers’ race to follow, became known. Half the county was assem- 
bled on the appointed morning, an off-day with the ae pam ge | 
Parndon was jud, and bad picked the figure of 8, with 1 
fences, large but fair for the most part ; 
twice, missing the brook (16 feet of clear 

I wish they were not getting so try 
where three wagons with an awning make the grand stand; where there 
are no ringmen to force the betting and deafen you with their blatant 
proffers—* to lay agin any thing in the race ;” where the bold yeoman, 
in full confidence that their favourite will not be “ roped,” back their 
opinions manfally for crowns. 

Li ’s great local renown, and 
strength and speed (though no one knew how fast he could 
betting 5 to 4 on him; bat takers 
horse’s truly Satanic tem Miss Bel 
arrived at Kerton = t before, laid 


Hi 


on 
ry 


horses were to traverse it 


and I think she bad, to the full, as man, Axeine. 

he latter was a dark t with a white fetl standing full 16 
hands (while the mare scarcely topped 15,) well ribbed up, with a good 
sloping shoulder, immense flat hocks, and th ; his crest and 
forehand were like a stallion’s ; and, when you looked at his quarters, it 
was easy to believe what the Revesby stablemen said, “ They could shoot 
a man into the next county.” 


than usual that morning,” the yroom remarked ; 
haps he did not fancy the crowd without the hounds, for he kept 
[cshing oat 


Then the riders showed: Livingstone tt te way meek me 
and workmanlike and weather-stained ; Forrester in the 
fresh glories of light blue with white sleeves, his cap quartered with 





his back-bone, and Caeaiey  See ee nee 1 

a3 a matter of course, square erect : be did was to drive 

the sharp rowels in y, a dark blood-spot out with each 
Se the J AL her Sn 

came minary mare y on 

over the ground Veo epringilys the bores shaking bis besd, and 









gain ‘a hair's breadth on th 


withers. 
“They're off!’ Guy takin 
fair hunting ones ; the third 
ditch on the landing side, and a prep late a plowed field. 
devil is thoroughly yoused by this : 
fence, he puts on a rush that even his ride’ 
check : his impetus would send him through a castle wall ; but 
rises at the , taking it, too, where there is a network of 
crash that might be heard in the grand stand—and horse 
rolling in the field beyond. and, i 
Flora Bellasys strikes her foot angrily with her riding-whip, and turos 


e e. 

en leg behind, the mare comes up, well io hand, and slips through 
the bulfiach without a mistake—hardly with an effort—just at the only 
place where you can see daylight through the blackthorn. 

What is Guy doing? Even in that thundering fall he has never let the 
reins go. Horse and rider struggle up together. A dozen arms are 
ready to lift him into the saddle, and a cheery voiee says in his ear, 
“ Hold up, squire ; keep him a eeing, ond ‘ou'll catch the captain yet!” 
He hardly hears the words though, bis head is whirling, and he feels 
strangely sick and fa’ 
has settled into its habitual resolute calmness, only 
of blood creeping from under his cap, and his brow is bent and lowering. 

A fall, which would have taken the fight ont of most horses, has on! 
steadied the Axeine ; and, as we watch him striding through the dee 


a teaser—an ugly black bulfiach, with a 
The chestnut's 


‘owers—a 
man are 


ground, casting the dirt behind him like a catapult we think and say, 
“ The race is not over yet.” r : 
They are over the brook without a scramble. Forrester still leads, rid- 
ing patiently and well. He knows better than to force the running, even 
with the difference in weight, for the going is too heavy quite to suit his 


mare. 

As Livingstone the spot where Miss Raymond was stationed 
turned half round in his saddle, and looked curiously in her face. 
did not even know he was near. All her soul was in her eyes, that were 
gazing after Forrester with an anxiety so disproportioned to the occasion 
that her cousin fairly started. ‘ 

“ Poor child,”’ he said to himself, all his angry feelings changing, 
seems tv have set her heart so upon winning, it would be sad if she were 
disappointed. No one has much on it: shall I try ‘Captain Armstrong’ 
for once? It would make her very nappy. Bar accidents, I must win. 
They do not know that the chestnut not extended himself yet.” 

e lose sight of the horses for a little. When we see them again, the 


, he 


sweryes, aud refuses at rather an easy fence. 

Miss Bellasys’ cheek flushes this time. She goes off at a sharp canter 
through a gate that takes her into a field where the horses must pass her 
close ; several of her attendants follow. Charley comes up, looking rather 
more excited and bappy than usual. He has made the pace better for the 
last half mile, and still seems at hisease. More than a distance 
behind is the chestnut, evidently on bad terms with his jockey ; he is in 
a white lather of foam, and changes his leg twice as he approaches. 
has his face turned slightly aside as he nears the spot where Miss Bellasys 
waits for him, in the midst of her -guard. For the first time since the 
race began, her voice was heard, cutting the air with its clear mocki 
her * e the edge of a Damascus sabre, “ The chestnut wins—har 

e 


! 
ee im vanished instantly before the sarcasm latent in 
those two w He could sacrifice his own victory and the hopes 
of his backers, but he would not give a chance to Flora’s merciless tongue. 
We saw bim change his hold on the reins, and, with a shake and a fierce 


thrust of the spurs, he set the Axeine fairly going. 
Every man on the ground, his late owner [who hated himself 
bitterly at that moment for ee) was taken by surprise by 


the extraordinary e raced up to Bella Donna 
just before the last fence, at which she bangs ever so little, while he takes 
it in his swing, covering nine yards from hoof to hoof. Nothing 
bat hurdles now between and home. The down-bill run-in favours 
his vast stride. A thousand voices echo Flora’s words, “ The chestnut 
wins!” made his effort exactly at the right time, and the brave 
little mare answered gallantly ; bat it was not tobe. He shook his head, 
and never touched her with whip or spur again. 
DP — -) peeary No one dispaten the judge’s fiat : “ The Axeine by 
Up to the skies went the hats and the shouts of the sturdy yeomen, 
who “ know’d he couldn’t he beat,” exulting in the success of their fa- 
vourite. Round winner and loser crowded their friends, con 
the one, ing with the otber, praising both for their riding. Atthat 
moment I do not think an one czones paps pesearnen Leakel mond, 
who sat poe apart, her tears falling fast under her veil as she looked 
Z. 
Just then Forrester rode up. “ Woe to the mished |’? be said. 
“ All is lost but honour. Will you say something to me after my 
‘ | find your pet not punished in the least, 


witapered, what I svuld uot hour, I sow ber cpss partie, and a Deppy 
not , I saw es sparkle, and a 
consciousness flush her cheeks, till lowed like a sky at sunset w > 
a storm is passing away in the west. n I knew that be had won a 
richer than ever ion set on a race since the first Great Metropolitan 


was ran for at O) 

Livingstone washed away the traces of his fall (his wound was only 
a cut under the hair, above the temple,) and was going to get the horses 
in line to start them for the farmer’scup. Ashe 


Miss Bellasys he 
checked bis horse for an instant, and ware, “i 
“ You are I trust ?” 
Aaah ak ae well Neneweend Fann? het Langue toteentie 
t parently, for he rode on 
detain him. She had etudied 





e iron. hands that never moved from his | 
ar lead ; well over the first two fences, 


. When within sixty yards of the | 
r’s mighty muscles can not this degradation the 
he hardly | 


| 


| The 

| received certain Persian letters calling u 
| against the British power in India, which 
| vernment. 

int ; but before he has gone a hundred yards his face | 


Gen. Reid, who held the command before Delhi for a short time, is dead. 
He is succeeded by General Wilson of the Benge Ar Seer. 

General Neill, at Cawnpore, was compelling all the high-caste Brah- 
mins, whom he could capture among the to collect the bloody 
clothes of the victims, and wash the blood from the floors, a European 
soldier accelerating the movements of each man with a “cat.” After 

Sepoys were hanged, one after another. 

A letter from London, in the Paris Patrie, asserts that Nena Sahib was 
bawyeng Sy ow , at the head of 14,000 or 15,000 insurgents ; and 
that, as he was four days ahead of General Havelock, it was considered 
certain that he would effect a junction with the Oude rebels, before the 
English General's arrival. The fort of Lucknow, however, was deemed 
impregnable, and was well supplied with food and water. General 
Banks, who assu’ 

General Lawrence, had been killed by a shell. 

Private letters from the fort of Agra, to the 25th of July, report all 
well, without any signs of further attacks by the rebels. 

Calcutta . mentions a rumour that the Khan of Kelat had 








him to aid the mutineers 
Ne forwarded to the Bombay go- 
Five hundred French troops had arrived at Calcutta from China to de- 


| would probably be sent to reinforce the garrison at Pondicherry. 


‘4 The foliowing graphic narrative is from an officer in the Artillery, at- 


tached to the force under General Havelock. It gives a clear and con- 


| tinuous description of the proceedings of that gallant commander from 


| the commencement of his brilliant campaign on the Ganges : 
Oude , 26th July. 


ges 

* side of the Ganges 

of late been fully occupied ; but now that a spare day happily supervenes 

column, ordered to the relief of Cawnpore, from the commencement of 
the march up to the present time, 

“ This body of troops, consisting of a portion of her Majesty's 78th 


“ she | Highlanders and 64th, part of the Ist Madras Fusiliers, a company of 
| Royal Artillery from Ceylon, a few volunteer horse (mostl —_ of 
r lar 


| the broken Sepoy regiments), a party of about 80 of the 13t 
| Horse, and 150 Sikhs—in all, about 1,100 men, of whom 800 were g- 
= the whole under the com.nand of Brigadier-General Havelock — 


of Major Renaud, Ist Madras 
some 40 miles. 
| 


re 
ra 


ur on the two preceding days had utterly soaked tents and baggage. 


move off in the afternoon, down came the rain again. Our route 
first two miles lay through the large and densely populous native 


Guy | city of Allahabad. The inhabitants lined the streets and swarmed on to 
| the housetops in gloomy silent crowds, to behold the first really offensive 
emonstration of their Feringhee masters since the commencement of the 
outbreak. Most of the Hindoos appeared to be either indifferent or ap- 
rehensive ; but wherever a Mahomedan was seen, there was a scowl on 
is brow and a curse in his heart. That night we camped in a snipe 


The 
rain ceased—the sun came out and dried our draggled feathers—the 





i 
8 wi The 


with the rain still pouring down on us. 
next day the aspect affairs changed for the better. 


Grand Trunk Road, along which our route lay, was ia splendid order, 


and the force moved ooee a beautiful, flat, fertile, w 
wooded country, like the Weald of Kent without the hedges. 


mile stones broken, the staging bu 
lage was deserted and destroyed. 


th 
beheld 
swarming, with life and activity, was striking in the extreme. 
“ After proceeding regular marches 
reached the general which de 


"Tho. contract. bet 


and overtake Major Renaud. Accordingly, the column 
along the same noble road and through the same description of country 
a and there evidences of our people’s handiwork in the 

men 


their e: ing ground, a fine open plaio, 


distant 
the city of Fut We were 


about four miles 
to remain in 
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“ This was a grand chance for ‘ loot,’ and all 
tives, were soon at work investigating the contents of the 
Ladies dresses, and worsted work, and other tokens 


5 


It took some 


could be sufficient! 
off to 





command of the Lucknow garrison on the death of 


“ What with hard marching, hard fighting, and hard work my time has 


—while the remainder of the force are effecting the crossing of the Gan- 
She | ges—I proceed to give you an account of the operations of Havelock’s 


marched from Allahabad on the evening of the 7th July, to join an ad- 
mare has decidedly gained ground ; and, to our astonishment, the Axeine | Vanced force of 700 men, partly Europeans, partly Sikhs, under command 
usiliers, who had proceeded on in front 


“ The rains had fairly set in for some time past, and an incessant down- 
cleared up a little on the morning of the 7th ; but as the column be- 


ell- 
Every- 
where along the road were the traces of the most wanton destruction. All 
the little police-stations were unroofed, the telegraph posts cut down, the 
burot—every vil- 
ween this state of 
and what it was two years ago, when I passed down this way, and 
the great road thronged with traffic, and each petty hamlet 


gul three days, intelligence 
termined him to push on by forced marches, 
pressed forward 


ung by fours and fives on the trees by the roadside, till the morn- 
ing of the 12th the two forces joined on the line of march and drew up on 


in | bridge, we found 
time—the explosi 
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came back at gallop, with the enemy’s cavalry hard after them, leaving 
their native commandant, the only man amongst them who was known to 
be really true to the English, dead on the ground. It was evident the Ir- 
regulars would not act against their mutineer comrades. 

“The time was now past midday, and the sun for the last three hours 
had been striking down with frightful intensity. Many had been struck 
down by sun-stroke during the heat of the action ; and now that the ex- 
citement of the fight had passed away, the whole force was utterly ex- 
haustea with heat and fatigue—men and officers indiscriminately threw 
themselves down wherever a morsel of shade was to be found, and went 
off into a deep sleep. About 3 P.M. the tents and baggage came up. I 
don’t think many were pitched that day ; but many a soldier blessed the 
considerate foresight of the commissariat officer, who had sent on camels 
lightly ladea with biscuit and rum, so that each man had a biscuit and a 
dram served out to him forthwith. 

“ Next day the forces halted to secure and bring in the captured guns, 
eleven in number, and to destroy all the ammunition that could not be 
| carried on. A good many Government gun bullocks were also brought 

in during the course of the day ; and some Sepoys, caught lurking in the 
town and surrounding villages, were incontinently hung. 

“ The activity displayed by the enemy’s horsemen in the preceding ac- 
tion was very remarkable. They moved round our force, menacing us 





there is a thin thread | fend French interests at Chandernagore. A battalion of French marines | at different points, with extraordinary rapidity; and in so far as manwu- 


| vring in the field went, their cavalry was ect. Now, | wish to draw 
| particular attention to this fact—because these very men were our own 
regular troopers, mounted on our own regular cavairy horses, but 
armed and equipped after their own, instead of the regular cavalry fash- 
ion. The regular Bengal cavalry, equipped and overloaded with their 
accoutrements, have never been of any particular use in the army hither- 
to; but this shows what they might be made under a better system. 

“On the 14th the force marched again. There were many evidences 
as we moved forward, of the precipitancy with which the rebels had fled 
—cheste of cartridges were left by the side of the road, tents were left 
standing in their camp, and portions of tents were scattered all along the 
route. Our company made a very fortunate capture of 40 barrels of 
porter in a village on the road, which proved a most acceptable supply 
to our men. This day, when we went into camp, the opportunity was 
taken of quietly dismounting and disarming the I lars, whose fur- 
ther fidelity seemed extremely dubious. Though the loss of their ser- 
vices was a most serious inconvenience at such a juncture, yet it was felt 
to be best to get rid of a body of men whom nobody trusted, and who 
justly or unjustly, were regarded with an evil eye by all. 

“ On the following day we started at dawn, with the knowledge that 
the enemy had again collected in force, and had entrenched themselves 
on the road ahead of us. After proceeding about 5 miles, we at length 
came in sight of the rebels in tion at a village called Ooug. Direct! 
we came within range of their guns they fire. The artillery 
skirmishers on our side moved out to the ¢ as before, with the main 
body of troops following. The mutineers came out from the village and 
garden enclosures towards us in perfect skirmishing order, and both sides 
were soon hotly engaged. After a smart skirmish our guns silenced the 
enemy’s artillery, and our men began to gain ground, driving the muti- 
neers back upon the village. At this juncture their cavalry came out 
from behind the enclosures, and moved forward through the trees, me+ 
nacing our right, and pressing down unpleasantly close; but the guns 
were immediately turned on 


to keep their distance. Failin 
rear, and, had it not been for 
of the 78th, would have cut up ae 
valids and stragglers in the rear formed a small rallying square of 
a hundred men, and received them with such a fire of musketry 
they rode off discomfited, leaving many dead behind them. 

“ Meantime the fight went on through the village. The rebels fought 
fiercely, even after their guns were , and it was some little time 
fore our men could clear them out ; but this was at length effected—the 


artillery passed through, and the whole force halted to breathe and drink 
water on the other side. y 

“ But our work was only half done as was another entrench- 
ment with two heavy guns still to be were pluced in @ po- 


sition which swept the road for a mile, just on the other of the Pan- 

doo Nuddie, a large difficult stream spanned by a bridge of three arches, 

Seen chrohel cur progtom’ ‘Rouag’ euke tore 1\’tek pros 

ave our progress. 0 could rave it but 

enemy hard, so on we went again. The fal 

the men bore up, ree | the excitemen 

ceeding another two miles—just as the 

from amongst the mango yt a 

of white 

the report of two 


across the plain—two pu 

our front, followed 

pound shot, beautifully thrown, crashed 
gun-bullocks. Another and another fo! 
was heavy and most accurate. 


- 


gage when range. The 
road, under « continuous fire of round shot, 
by shrapnel, till a fair range was gained—then 
bered and opened fire. The effect was marvellous. 
ecased firing immediately, We could not 

but discovered when we went up to the entrenchment, that owr 
bullets had smashed their ge-staffs almost at the first fire, so that 
Se eae guns. Their skirmishers were meantime 
giving way before ours, and oar guns now turned on their cavalry, 
were massed in the front. The Enfield riflemen, too, were creeping 
ward ; and soon the whole rebel force turned right about, and went 
It was just as well we did press forward that day ; for, as we 

that they had tried to blow it up, but failed for want 
jon had only thrown down the parapet walls, leaving 


the arch sou 

“ Tt was universally remarked how much closer and 
neers fought that day. If they had only been under a com 
would have been a much more serious for the inferior 
mover™ ats—euch as depend upon 
—were j ; but the master mind was wanting. 
always came into action very well, but, as the battle went on, 
thered, and made a mess of it. Our want of cavalry in these act! 
most severely felt—a couple of squadrons even would have been 
incalculable use. 

“The tired camped down that day on the 
got what rest they could 
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sloped and measured tread, like a wall—the rear rank locked up as 


if on parade—uatil within 100 yards or so of the village, when the word 
was given tocharge. Then they all burst forward, like an eager pack of 
hounds racing in to the kill, and in an instant they were over the mound 
and into the village. There was not a shot fired or a shout uttered, for 
the men were very fierce, and the slaughter was proportionate. ‘I’ve 
just got three of ’em out of one house, sir,’ said a 78th man, with a grin, 
to me as I met him at a tura of the vill . 

“ The English force were now fairly within the enemy’s lines, and they 
went forward, taking gun after gun, and driving ever. thing before them ; 
but meantime, the enemy’s — and a portion of their infantry had 
moved round, and part of our artillery had to tura round and hold them 
in check. At one time, indeed, our small handful of troops were com- 

letely surrounded. The mutineers fought fiercely and well, and if there 
only been a head to guide them, we must have —— hard to save 
our bare lives ; but anity of purpose prevailed over multitudes. Oue by 
one their positions were , and the final advance of the 64th, when 
they charged and took a heavy gun that had up to that time beem playing 
on our troops with murderous effect, floally settled the business. After 
that there was no more regular opposition, and, just as night set in, the 
English force formed up and bivouacked on the plain, just beyond the 
graud — ground of Cawnpore. 

“ was a hard fight. So many fell out on the road, that there could 
not be more than 1,000 men of all sorts in action on our side, opposed to 
at least 5,000 of the enemy. In the former actions our artillery and ekir- 
mishers did most of the work, but here the brunt of the battle fell on the 
infantry. The Sikhs are reported to have fought like devils, The fact 
of the matineer brethren’s throats having been cut by the Bengal sepoys 
had come to their knowledge, and rendered them even more savage than 
the English soldiery, if that were possible, against the mutineers. Here, 
more ever, was our want of cavalry felt ; for the enemy’s horse got off 
comparatively scathelese, besides creeping round to our rear and cutting 
up our wounded men, They made a at a small handful of our skir- 
mishers—about a dozen of the Fusiliers—who, with their officer, Seton, 
had got separated from the rest. Seton called his men round him, and 
formed square ; the cavalry dashed at them, but swerved off from a cool, 
steady fire, every bullet of which brought down a man, and the little 
party rejoined their regiment unhurt. The only guns the enemy carried 
away were two Horse Artillery guns, which we could not catch—the re- 
mainder, to the number of eight, all heavy guns, remained with us. 

“There was supper that night, and no but the wet ground, but no 
man wanted litter to make sleep after such a day’s work. In the 
middle of the night there was an alarm, and the tired force had to start up 
and stand to their arms again. 

“TI cannot omit to mention here an instance of cool co on the part 
of a man of the 64th, which came to my knowledge after the action was 
over. Early in the fight he had his leg shattered by a round shot ; and 
as he lay on the ground the horsemen came down to cut him up. Lying 
on his back he shot the first—they drew back—he loaded again and shot 
a second—they began to move, he loaded again and shot a third—where- 
upon the troopers went off and left the wounded man in his glory. This 
man’s leg was amputated next morning, and he is now rapidly recover- 





Next morning, soon after daybreak, while waiting for the baggage to 
come up preparatory to encamping, as we lay idly looking towards the 
belt of trees and houses across the parade ground, all at once a huge 
dense white pillar 2f smoke rose in the air, unfolding volume upon vo- 
lume, still upwards in the sky, like the Genie of Arab story— 
followed presently by a report and concussion of the air, as when a large 

is fired. The enemy had blowa up the grand magazine and ar- 
four miles and a half nt, 
now, alas! came intelligence which turned the joy of our victory 


if 


were still alive at Cawopore. The thought of releasing them 
cruel bondage had been a matter of happy lation through- 
camp. We now learnt from the who came in that the 
caused every soul of them ta | ay in cold blood 
t nat 

Cawnpore, formerly the largest, t, and wealthiest station 
was now one desolate wi of roofless gutted 
the most wanton devastation met the eye at every step— 
pulled off its hin Some officers of the force 
the fearful of the day had been enacted. 
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It was a native house of the bettermost having rooms on either side, 
round an inclosed courtyard, where these unfortunate ladies and soldiers’ 
eee Ta nae Seerase | ena was tot ws seen 

end literal fact, that the floor of the inner room was two inches 
deep in blood all over—it came over men’s shoes as they Tres- 
<u G7 pesan Sein, end ehiren'y Seek, ond cetieies, of male wear, 
broad hats, and bonnets, books, and such like things, i 
about the rooms, There were the marks of bullets and sword cuts on the 
walls—not high up, as if men had fought, but low down and about the 
corners, where the poor crouching had been cut to pieces. The 


creatures P 
of the victims had been thrown indiscriminatley down a well just | ®t 


and there to be seen a heap, with an arm 
or leg protruding here and there. If the Black H fe of Calcutta brought 


ts perpetrator, what vengeance can be meted 


. same , intelligence came in that the Nena Sahib had 
destroyed bimeelf in Gahan alive and in Oude), that his place 
Bithoor the Cawnpore insurgents had dispersed 
in the wildest fear. A detachment was instantly sent out to occupy Bit- 
hoor—they returned next day with 16 guns from thence. 

The inhabitants of Cawnpore appeared t glad to get back their 
Sa a ee the peace Se oe 
a native prince Engl: vernment. t supplies of 
all kinds the and P| in danovettee and 
Sages Sea sein eters Stns Rebates 

a co! awn was t 

* red and a hi teteusied arenst af 
the Bithoor ’s most active sup- 
force was meceniog *P, this astute 
whole of the English troops ordered 
n Government had been stopped in 
permitted to pass through that couatry— 
t thousand English soldiera only remained to be 
_- easily be harrassed to death. 
g letter ends. The force is now en- 
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gaged in crossing the broad most arduous task at this time of 
year— preparatory to marching on Lucknow. The Highlanders and some 
Sas ale Coes ves ane oomslng at. It is hardly too much to say 
sweats fg = me Tye my India. In eight days it has 
marched fough actions, against su) - 
bers, 2, Se eninees ond mast trying ne Ota he ya, aon 
taken 45 guns, 
“ You may observe that I give no return of killed and wounded—I do 
not pretend to do so. All I relate is from my own observation—the re- | States 
we ae ve the rest. Ionly know that no man of the enemy was 


that was caught.” 


The following is addressed to the Editor of the Times. The quotations 
are written by the wife of one of our four nephews now in India, to whom 
we lately adverted. Happily, the other three are bachelors. 

Sir,—At this moment of fearful it seems to me a duty that no 


, either possessing public interest or calculated in any degree 
to convey hope or consolation to the 4 
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forego their objections as to allow the ladies and five children of 
the gentlemen would be sent to Gorruckpore. 
After some most interesting private details strikingly characteristic of 
the intelligence and spirit of British ladies in India the writer proceeds:— 
“ Tam glad to say that while all the rest of India 
here are quite quiet and safe. The Nepaul Gove 
assistance of Sir H. Lawrence and the British 
It will, of course, be recollected that the Maharajah, Jung Babadoor, re- 
ferred to was a few years since in England, where his whole character 
and conduct acquired for bim universal esteem and admiration. He is 
devotedly attached to the English nation. 
culars, not as directly bearing on the leading 
dressed you, but as affording, perhaps, some conso b 
the almost universal treachery and malevolence by which British India 
is filled and environed there are still some Asi 
thy for our nation in this supreme moment of national trial. 
e whole statements may be calculated to justi 
to our beleagured coun 
any general confidence, 
your faithful and obedient servant, 
Oakfield-lodge, Reigate. 


* * * Trefer to these - 
atic hearts anit, Sa 


must leave to others to deiermine. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Duke of Camb. idge has been visiting Louis Napoleon at the Camp 
of Chalons.——London journalists have adopted the word “ telegram,” to | oe 
hic despatch. Some such term was wanted. Scholars 
| know that the derivation of telegram is synonymous 
——The Marquis of Lansdowne declines the Duke- 
much the better; an old title is preferable to a new 
erston’s offers in this line are not freely snapped up.—— 
aching excitement at Belfast continued, at latest dates, but 

prepared to put down rioters.——At the Stafford As- 
sizes, one of the witnesses having said the prisoner was “ fresh,” i.c., drunk, 
Baron Bramwell exclaimed : 
able word, as ‘ fresh,’ to describe such a 
be better to say stale, or stinking, or filthy, than such a word as 
esh.’ »——General Havelock is a native ofthe banksof the Wear, and 
a member of a Sunderland family. His father, Wm. Havelock, 
a well known shipowner and coalfitter. 
have served in the army with distinction——One of our Canadiana 
exchanges says that the notorious John Mitchel repudiates the Irish of New 
to get up sympathy for the Sepoys. 
He did not attend the meeting, it is true ; but he published a declaration 
that no one who knew him could for an instant doubt bis sympathy with 
Russians, or Sepoys, or any haters of British rule. 
body cares much for his ravings. He is now said to have snuffed him- 
self out of importance in Tennessee, as he had previously done in New 
York.——An official despatch has been received at the Foreign Office from 
the British Consul at Tripoli throwing doubt upon the death of Dr. Vogel, 
the African traveller. It was hoped he was alive, though a prisoner.—— 
Earl Fitzwilliam will, it is understood, entertain Her 
at Wentworth House, near Rotherham, on the return of the royal family 
from Balmoral.Moses H. Perley, , the British Fishery Commis- 
sioner, has returned to St. John, N. B., 
of Newfoundland and the Labrador 
rpetual ice and of the Bequimaux.——The 
rantford has closed with a banquet, at which Sir W. Eyre was one of the 
ests, and made an excellent speech. Mr. Alexander, the President, was 
His Address at the opening of the Exhibition was very in- 
altural capabilities. The affair 
ear, Toronto is to be the 
tb, and Montreal for the 
t things in their way, these com 
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and some of the electors are clamorous for his 
stick to hii talk of paying bis 

liabilities. Not a few of “ the Tail’’ would like to sit for such a 

en ae ener 


vived to the effect that her 

sort” for her husband Prince A 

the Island of Perim to Turkey.—_—The Prince of Wales has been explor- 

ing the wonders of the Valley of Chamouni. Albert Smith, 

was invited to join the Prince’s party.——Admiral Lord 

Lord Cochrane) bas been voted an admiral of the Chilean navy, with 
and a medal, for his services 


an English Opera troupe, 
theatres.—-A rumour is from time to time re- 
y still covets the title of “ 

——England still refuses 
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national leaders are chosen? God help us ; for they are indeed.—N. 
"Oc. 8. Pp us; y eed.— N.Y. 

Tue Wisu Faruer to tHe Txoucur.—A Ruasian journal, the Abe ille du 
Nord, seems to look at Indian affairs in a new point of view. It observes 
that it was from Central Asia to the north of British India—from the 
midst of its immense population that in ancient times came all the peo- 
ple who invaded ; that the warlike spirit of those nations is 
not extinguished, and the creation of powerful states has alone restrained 
them in modern times. Now these people are acquainted with the riches 
of the English possessions in India, and it is to be feared that, as soon as 
the news of the insurrection shall have reached them, they will put them- 
selves in movement, and thus create fresh difficulties for the possessors of 
the country. According to the Abeilic, Persia, in spite of her desire to 
remain faithful to the English alliance, cannot restrain those armed mul- 
titudes ; besides, adds thisjournal, the Government of the Shah of Persia 
will not hear of the march of those nations on India until they will be 
already in movement. 
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The Mutineers in the East. 

How many a month, certainly—how many a year, probably—must 
elapse, before British India and the events there occurring can cease to be 
of primary importance in British eyes! Recovered even, as we trust it 
soon will be, from the rude shock of rebellion, the United Kingdom will 
long be called upon for al! its energies civil and military, ere order in 
the true sense of the term can be restored, and King Commeree hold joint 
sway with Queen Victoria, from Peshawur to the banks of the Irra- 
waddy, from Cape Comorin to Katmandoo. A huge mass of future diffi- 
culties of all sorts has been unrolled in this military outbreak! one might 
almost say that the veneering of a complicated and cumbersome system of 
government is peeling off beneath the fire to which it is exposed. For 
the moment, however, the bloody conflict with the Sepoys engrosses all 
attention. Let us try to shape into compact form the later tidings that 
have come to hand, adding such incidental remarks as are suggested by 
by the general aspect of affairs. 

In the first place then, very welcome to all loyal hearts—by which we 
mean the manly and sympathetic—was the information that General 
Havelock’s retreat towards (not upon) Cawnpore was bond fide & the 
purpose of depositing his sick and wounded in a place of safety ; that 
having thus bestowed them, and received a emall addition to his small 
and daring band, he had on the 4th of August resumed his march to Luck- 
now. Thither may the God of Battles lead him safely, to succour our 
beleagured countrymen! for we attach no credit whatever to the exceed- 
ingly special correspondence of a noted daily New York paper, published 
on Thureday, which announced exclusively but with timorous flutter that 
“ Lucknow has fallen, &c. &c.” The malign journal in question deals so 
often in panics, commercial or otherwise, that its statements are never 


fortress | believed by thinking men, unless corroborated. As for the brief but mar- 
.| vellous campaign of General Havelock, so far as it has been traced, it 





may be studied over and over again ; nor could we resist the temptation 
of transferring entire to our columns a long account of it, despite some 
little repetition thereby involved. Since Mr. Russell wrote of the Crimea, 
there has been nothing better of the kind in print. Whether it be true 
that Nena Sahib intends to meet his pursuer once more under the walls 
of Lucknow, we cannot say. We incline to hope that he may, as he will 
be so much the more readily disposed of, and we can put up with the loss of 


. | telegraphic wires, if it be a fact that his wing of the rebels has been com- 


pelled to substitute this article for leaden bulleta—Another bit of good 
news is that the handful of our gallant f_llows besieged at Arrah held out, 
at the latest date. It was on their bebalf that the unfortunate detachment of 
HLM. 10th and 37th regiments was almost annihilated in a night ambuscade, 
partly owing to a want of ordinary precaution.—Good is it also to learn 


Probably the | ‘hat Nepaul remains faithful to us. For this we may probably thank the per 


sonal knowledge of our power and our resources possessed by Jung Baha- 
door, the virtual ruler of the Kingdom. He knows us, it seems: and 
bo knows his own true interests. 

From Agra, nothing of moment. At Delhi, no especial change of posi 


near | tion, albeit some of the hereabouts journalists with grim pleasantry echo 


the old phrase about the besiegers being besieged, being the same which 
the same journalists applied of yore to the Allied forces before Sebasto- 
pol. A sickly General is succeeded by a staunch one; but after defeats 


w, |in two-and-twenty conflicts, the mutineers are less harrassing in their as- 
owners to arrange for the libera- 
pig that the United 


n a village oa the Island 


saults, whilst we are still too weak to go in and win. Perhaps the scoun- 
drels have quarrelled over their booty, or touching the merits of their 
respective creeds. It is for them and for us a sign of the times, that at 
Bareilly the triumphant Mahommedans have destroyed all the Hindoo 
temples. 

Tn the pauses between massacres aud hostilities and executions, Cal- 
utta itself offers much that invites a curious gaze. Lord Canning, the 
actual Governor-General, is there, courageous and well-meaning ; bat we 
begin to fear that he is unequal to the emergency. Two facts may be 
given in proof, if facts they be. At an early period of the outbreak, 
Lord Canning invoked the aid of Jung Bahadoor’s Goorkas. Three thou- 
sand were put in motion at his request; but vacillation prevailed, and 
the request was countermanded. That is one sign of weakness. The other is 
shown in a determination to send to the upper country a civil Commis- 
ioner, to whom the military officers are to be subordinate. The person 
destined to this duty is said to be one avowedly adverse to the use of 
the strong arm. Was there ever such madness? Will not Sir Colin 
Campbell throw up his command, if the design be persisted in? He well 
might. Every one to his trade. It is bad enough to have a General con- 
ducting a siege at one end of the telegraphic communication, and a Cabi- 
net or a Sovereign at the other ; but for a soldier to contend against an in- 


regret a negative proof of the low esteem in which Lord Canning is held 
on the spot. It lies in the studied avoidance of all allusion to him in the 
Address of the Calcutta merchants to Parliament, dated on the 3rd of 
August. We have seen no list of names appended thereto, and can- 
not therefore judge of its weight; but it is temperately though for- 
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cibly drawn up, exposes the lack of intelligence to foresee the mu- 
tiny, and the lack of spirit to make head against it, evinced by the 
local government, and prays that steps may be taken for transfer- 
ring all authority to the Queen. The document, we say, is a tem- 
perate exposure of serious griefs; and Lord Canning’: name is en- 
tirely omitted. This is ominous, but it is not all ; beside the embar- | 
rassed Viscount sits en amateur a sagacious and experienced Earl. He is, to 
be sure, an uninvited guest ; but he is ready to proffer counsel, or to take 
iffneed be the burden off the fatigued shoulders that bear it. Moreover, 
the Shannon, 51, and the Pearl, 21, are at his beck ; and the troops whom 
he brought on from China are the most welcome of all visitors. Lord Elgin, 
we presume, was of the two the more at his ease when the Calcutta mail | 
cloeed on the 9th of August. Only, it would be awkward, if Lord Palmer- 
ston still has a grudge against him, and should order him back to Hong 
Kong, after a look at the promised land. The paragraph that has gone the 
rounds about his lordship’s “ mission ” to Bengal is sheer twaddle.—When 
we add to these hasty sketches the consideration that the rebels were ex- | 
pected toattack Barrackpore, only ten miles distant, and that alarms were | 
frequent in the suburbs, it may be surmised that the City of Palaces was | 
not a very desirable residence at the period to which we allude. Could) 
we peep into the Council-Chamber at the Governor’s residence, the pic- | 
ture might be greatly varied. Let us however do the rulers justice. 
They do not uphold their incompetent men, as the mother country is| 








dict that the storm will leave her anecathed. 





bear in mind the two military Companies that lately volunteered in 
Canada for service in the East—Her Majesty’s 63rd, which similarly 
“came to the front” the other day at Halifax, N. S.—her Majesty’s 16th 
Lancers, that has just taken the same noble course at home—and last, 
| not least, the South Tipperary Artillery Militia, 861 strong and trained 
gunners all, “ to the fore” with equal zeal. The dear “ Old Country” is 

to | bleeding at every pore ; but looking to the spirit which animates her 
men and her women, in every quarter of the globe, we may safely pre- 


The “Central America ; ” Hero-Making. 

Since last we wrote, the recovery of three more survivors of the throng 
engulfed, when the Central America went down, has again renewed the me- 
lancholy interest attached to that hapless vessel’s fate. This has been 
heightened by the remarkable circumstances of their preservation—their 
nine days’ prolonged agony of existence upon a fragment of the wreck— 
their several hundred miles’ drift to leeward in the Gulf Stream. A 
| ating account of their adventures and their sufferings has been widely 
circulated ; and in addition, one of them, the first assistant engineer, has 
published his narrative of events on board before the steamer was sub- 
merged. We cannot say that we gain much information from it ; ner in 
fact do we ever expect to be satisfied as to all that occurred. Unless the 
| Sea should give up its dead sooner than the time appointed, there are se- 
veral mysteries which will probably remain unexplained. The promised 





sometimes fain todo. General Lloyd, for his miserable 
has been superseded at Dinapore, as General Hewitt was at Meerut. The | 
former is succeeded by that excellent officer, Sir James Outram; the 
latter is to face a Court-Martial. 

Ve victis! is still the cry of England ; and it is scarcely supposable 
that a single mutinous Sepoy will be taken prisoner alive, with arms in 
his hands. Death, of the speediest, will be their doom at the hands of a 
justly exasperated soldiery. But what is to be done with the masses who 
may surrender at discretion, and with their unarmed abettors and aiders ? 
In spite of Punch’s songuinary odes and the no less sanguinary leaders of 
the Times, it does not accord with British notions of propriety to destroy 
unresisting thousands in cold blood ; neither, apart from all natural re- 
pugnance against the deed, is it certain that the great end of salutary ex- 
ample would be furthered by such a process. Editors may pen laboured 
essays on the proper mode of governing men, whose religion and babits dif- 
fer essentially from those of the rulers, and they may satisfy themselves 
and their unthinking readers, that all the difficulties are to be solved by 
this or that remedy. It is strange that those who have experience by 
which to form an opinion, and power to carry out their own judgments, 
differ widely in the conclusions drawn. No one, we believe, has hitherto 
noted the striking contrast between the modes of dealing with caste, 
adopted respectively by Sir John Lawrence and General Neill. The 
former, when certain high-caste Brahmins were to be executed, blew them 
away from guns, telling them publicly that he respected their religion, 
and therefore spared them the degradation of personal contact with the 
hangman. The latter on the other hand, whilst meting out Jus- 
tice in the midst of Nena Sahib’s human shambles at Cawnpore, 
compelled by force the high-caste rebels, ere he hung them, to cleanse 
away with their own hands the awful tokens of the butchery, thus 
making them perish in the eyes of assembled thousands. Which of 

® the two was the wiser course, as regards the future? It is clear that the bulk 
of the wretches, though they shrink from contact with cold British steel, 
have no absolute fear of death. From this their fatalism preserves them. 
Shall we then be morally justified in punishing them through the peculi- 
arities of their creed? Would, or would it not be advisable to proclaim 
to the future generations of India, that we, the Christian conquerors, 
will protect their religion if they remain politically and socially faithful, 
but will assail it if they turn against us? Would it be practicable or 
right to chain the creatures in gangs together, two and two, Hindoo and 
Musselman, and make them labour thus on public works? We do not 
answer these questions—we ask them. 

But our space warns us to draw these remarks toa close. Ere we do 
00, there are two things to be noted. The transfer of troops to India, by way 
of Egypt, is inaugurated ; though at present only in such small numbers as 
can be accommodated in the mail-steamers. The Sultan, the head of the 
followers of Mahomet, has contributed £1,000 to the India Relief Fund. 
This latter fact may well furnish matter for speculation ; as may also a 
little item elsewhere on a Russian suggestion of a Central Asian foray 
into British India. We thought, and stated, that the St. Petersburg sym- 
pathy with us in our difficulties was most unmitigated rubbish. 

The Meeting of the Emperors. 

Napoleon III. and Alexander II. actually met, after all, at Stuttgardt, 
on the 25th ult. Greatly pressed for room, we can only say that we do 
not expect the Seine, or the Neva, the Thames, or the Ganges, to take 
fire in consequence. We record the incident, but are not awed into a 
sense of its stupendousness. 


Personal ; British Representatives in the United States. 

Lord Napier left this city for Washington on Tuesday last. The ob- 
ject of his visit, here and at Boston, is understood to have been the pro- 
jected international copyright Treaty, which again engages the attention 
of stateemen in both countries. His Lordship commences in the right 
method—by making himself master of the facts. We trust he is aware 
of the impediments that will be thrown in the way—not of making a 
Treaty, but of obtaining its ratification by the Senate. 

It is now pretty well ascertained that our Government has decided on 


tion of the Chief Eagineer is not likely to show the cause of the 
first leak, and how it happened in a gale of wind that its fatal existence 
was eo long unknown and unremedied. You might as well expect to as- 
certain why these steam-ships are for the most part sent to sea with a 
mere pretence of sails, which contrive regularly to blow away when 
called upon to keep the imperilled vessel out of the trough of the sea. 
We don’t assume to sit in judgment ; only to share a common curiosity. 
This curiosity we say, will not be satisfied ; and the whole theme would 
be soon superseded in the rush of daily novelties, were it not kept alive 
by an event to which we desire briefly to advert. 

The praiseworthy manner, in which all the women and children were 
taken off from the Central America, has been recorded ; and although the 
fact that dear life was at stake was not at the moment obvious to many on 
board—as it too often is in cases of fire’and wreck—there was for the most 
part manifested a self-control and a decency of conduct, not always visi- 
ble on such occasions. For this let each individual have his due share of 
eredit, not omitting poor Captain Herndon, who herein did his duty 
manfully and well. This indeed was to be expected of him, seeing that 
he was trained in a naval service. The wonder was that the same feeling 
should apparently have actuated the crowd of passengers, many of whom 
were returning from scenes and pursuits not calculated to develop self-sa- 
crifice, or to induce strong men to recognise the prior claim of weak 
women in the face of a common danger. Let the rade Californians bave 
their meed, without scrutinising too closely the extent of their prevision 
as to what might or might not ensue. 

But Captain Herndon left behind him a widow and a child, destitute of, 
or slenderly provided with this world’s goods. And succour has 
come to the bereaved ones. A number of ladies, full of hamane prompt- 
ings and moved to admiration of the treatment experienced by their sis- 
terhood whilst under Captain Herndon’s charge, have bestirred themselves 
zealously and nobly to raise a subscription on behalf of bis family. God 
speed you, ladies, in your generous and creditable efforts! May they 
meet a full measure of success! Only, we would pray of you, if we had 





the smallest influence, not to weaken your good cause by pleading it on 
a false issue, You are understood to be desirous of crowning your aid to 
the living, by erecting 5 monument in honour of the dead; and it is 
even said that you have worked yourselves into the belief that the con- 
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deed that man who sees his infinence for good extend with his age, and 
whose faculties are unimpaired by the natural decay of the body, may be 
said to live a double life; his sympathies are with the present, as they 
were with the past generation ; his experience combined with his talent 
render him the guide and counsellor of the young, the captain of his 
contemporaries, and the mouthpiece of the seniors. 

England still presents some noble illustrations of what we mean : our 
country possesses, and is proud of possessing, some men, whose wisdom is not 
debilitated but rather matured by age ; whose voices though faltering yet 
inspire as of old the minds of their audience. such a man is Lord 
Brougham! After an active life, spent in forcing and driving his way, 
by perseverance and talents of no ordinary kind, through the herd of 
competitors, after triumphantly crowning a long career of useful Law 
Reform, and working almost singlehanded, as never man worked before, 
for the great cause of political Reform—he still finds enough and more 
than enough to do. His last public appearance was at the annual meet- 
ing of the Literary and Mechanics’ Institution in Manchester, where as 
President he made one of those paternal, conversational, and practical 
speeches, which charm the ear and convince the understanding of a 
miscellaneous assembly. 

The newly formed Society for the Promotion of Social Science enlists 
recruits (as it appears) under the time-worn banner of Henry Brougham, 
and a collection of coadjutors of the same stamp. “Its object is to aid the 
development of the Social Sciences, and to guide the public mind to the 
best practical means of promoting the Amendment of Law, the Advance- 
ment of Education, the Prevention and Repression of Crime, the Refor- 
mation of Criminals, the Establishment of due Sanitary Regulations, and 
the Recognition of Sound Principles in all questions of Social Economy.” 
Here is a list of work for an octogenarian—for Lord Brougham can al- 
most claim that dignified epithet! Many a year has he been advocating 
many causes ; but this last comprehensive scheme is many a step still in 
advance, embracing, as it does, a host of amendments in various depart- 
ments of social life, which require immediate and sweeping alterations. 
Is not the aged statesman’s grasp astounding? May not the House of 
Lords well be proud of its position before the country, while it has such 
men as Brougham, Lyndhurst, Campbell, and St. Leonards, on its Law 
Benches—as Wilberforce, Sumner, Philpott, and Tait, among its Right 
Reverends—while of the lay members, Derby, Argyle, and though last 
not least, Macaulay, add lustre to the general body. It comprises a ga- 
thering of Senators who have gained the respect and confidence of a great 
nation ; and among them neither the least zealous nor the least promi- 
nent is Henry Lord Brougham. 


A Murderer’s Value in Lima. 

The confirmation of the murder of Mr. Sulivan, H. B. M. Chargé 
a’ Affaires at Lima, reached us by the last Mail from the Isthmus. No 
clue had been obtained at the latest date to the assassin, although the 
Peruvian Government had offered a reward of $10,000, increased by the 
liberality of our countrymen resident in Lima to the sum of $60,000, for 
his or their discovery. A mystery hangs over the scene of blood ; and 
at present it is impossible to say whether our Minister fell by the hand 
of some agent of a political camarilla, or in consequence of some private 
difficulty. In either case, the English residents deserve the highest com- 
mendation for their zeal and readiness in subscribing so large a sum to 
further the ends of justice. We appreciate it the more, when we incline 
to believe that they have done this for the honour of their country, 
rather than from any personal love or respect for the late uo fortunate 
gentleman. 





_——— 


yauste. 


Why should the Opera Beason have come to an end last night? Neither to 





duct of Captain Herndon raised him into the seventh heaven of heroi 
Is this fair to your countrymen? to the late officer’s brother officers? to 
seamen generally, of whom none but the veriest scum would have 
treated, otherwise than he treated, the helpless beings looking to him 
for protection? Is poltroonery become so much the rule among sailors, 
that courage is to be singled out for extravagant glorification? The 
hero of a wreck, to our thinking, is tae Captain who foresees the coming 
peril, who has every defence ready under his hand and every man prompt 
under his comiand to apply it, who meets mishaps with ready resources, 
who multiplies these as new contingencies arise, and who finally, when all 
hope of saving his ship must be abandoned, contrives and essays some 
promising method of saving the lives of passengers and crew. To ship off, 
first, the women and children is an obvious, and was not in this case a diffi- 
cult duty ; any Midshipman would have known it—ay, and have accomp- 
lished it, too. When we ask if the real qualities of an accomplished seaman 
were found at this critical time, nobody seems prepared with an answer, 
Yet heroes ought to prove themselves such ; for ladies to attempt the ma- 
nufacture, under highly excited feelings, exposes either themselves or their 
object to a criticism that proves ungracious. It is all very well for an 
Historical Society to elevate to the niches of Fame (in their own coterie) 
three sturdy patriots who stood the fire of a gold watch and a promissory 
note. That isharmless pastime for its sphere is limited. When however 
portions of the press entertain these queer views of the heroic quality, we 
begin to dread that the real article is out of date. 

The truth is that hero-worship is one of the growing follies of the day, 
stimulated greatly by the journalists, if not got up mainly by them. It 
obtains hugely in this New World ; but the Old is tainted with it in no 
small degree. Did not we Englishmen make a Murat of an officer who 
once, when the trumpet sounded a perilous charge, clapped spurs and 





an occupant of the long-vacant post of Consal at this port. We are 


farther induced to believe—and we have already said as much—that | 
there would have been considerable chance of Mr. Barclay’s re-appoint- 


ment, had the American Government expressed sooner, and in an open 


manner, its readiness to resame official relations with that gentle- | 


man, as it is known to have done within the last fortnight. Meanwhile 
it is not improbable that the news of this concession on the part of the 
President will cross in mid-ocean the official notification of the appoiat- 
ment of Mr. Barclay’s successor. The secret of all this delay cannot be 
easily or profitably probed ; but it will be vexatious indeed, if the Bri- 
tish community of New York, and Mr. Barclay’s many sympathizing and 
warm-hearted acquaintances, should thereby lose the opportunity of 
welcoming him back to the office with which he has so long been asso- 
ciated. 

British Consuls are almost in Congress here. Mr. Crawford from Ha- 
vana, Mr. Bunch from Charleston, and Mr. Kortright from Philadelphia, 
are of the number—to which Mr. Molyneux of Savannah, and Mr. Mure 
of New Orleans, will probably be added ere long. Do not suppose there- 
fore that political intrigue is rife, or smell afar off a coming enlistment 
difficulty. The season, the metropolitan character of New York, and the 
customary leave of absence, are amply sufficient explanations. 


Who Volunteers for India! 

Certain of the imbecile malignants, who delight to pick holes in Bri- 
‘annia’s garments, were lately chuckling over a few desertions from gar- 
Tisons in the Provinces, which they attributed to the marching orders for In- 
dia, ieeued or supposed to be forthcoming. Let those poor ravers console 
themselves with the knowledge, that the prospect of perilous service does 
but weed a British regiment of a handfal of worthless intruders. Let them 


rode well at his mark? How long is it since we bowed down to a linen- 
draper bold, who spiced his speculations with a strong dash of Wall- 


Street? 
Tae “Panchita,” Act III. 

We have for some time past discontinued to take notice of the progress 
| of the libel against the Panchita ; but Act III. is now being played, with 
every prospect of the finale following before many more days shall have 
elapsed. 

The motion for sending a Commission to Africa, to enquire into the 
facts and to obtain further evidence on the spot, has been refused by the 
Judge in Admiralty of the U. 8. District Court ; consequently the case 
will now be tried in such form and upon such proof as were deemed suffi- 
cient by Capt. Moresby, at the time he decided upon sending the Panchita 
to this port in charge of a prize crew for adjudication. We are inclined 
to believe, however, that there will not be sufficient technical evidence 
to convince a New York jury of the guilt of the vessel’s owners, under 
the exciting and extraneous arguments which will doubtless be advanced 
by their Counsel. A Commission would have obtained exact proof of the 
nature of the vessel's business on the Coast of Africa ;—this has been de- 
nied.—There is an abundance of moral evidence and suspicious facts ; 
but every mesh in the law will be strained by the defendant’s Counsel to 
escape the effects of an adverse verdict. Meanwhile Lieut. Odevaine has 
returned to England with his brother officer, after giving bail for the satis- 
faction of the law, whatever decision may be arrived at in the Courte.— 
We are glad to see that this young officer has been confirmed in his tem- 
porary rank, and appointed to H. M.S, Vesuvius. 


Old Brooms Sometimes Sweep Clean. 
A long continued course of success in any condition of life challenges 
the attention and must finally command the respect of our fellows. In- 








this nor to the secondary question which naturally springs from it, 
“ when will the season begin again 7” do we profess to be able to return a satis- 
factory reply. Perhaps it is safest to say in general terms, “ 0 the Panic is at 
the bottom of it all, the Panic and the Banks.” If this be #0, one need never 
hope to hear Opera again, for all the financial wisdom of the land has now be- 
come a Greek chorus of “ sad oaces prophesying woe,” and the end of all things 
seems to be at hand. 

Nevertheless we were certainly surprised by the intelligence of this sudden 
suspension of an enterprise which had been so auspiciously begun, and but for 
one circumstance’ we should firmly believe that the interruption is after all only 
an “entr’ acte,” preparatory to a more brilliant resumption of that “ payment 
in notes,” which is the currency of the Academy. And that one circumstance is 
the production of “ Don Giovanni.” 

Don Giovanni, for some mysterious reason, has become the traditional “ swan- 
song” of opera seasons both in this country and in England. Possibly because 
“ Don Giovanni” more completely than any other opera brings cut the full force 
of the notabilities of a company, and demands less than any other Opera of the or 
chestra and the chorus. At all events, be the cause thereof what it may, the 
fact subsiste. And “ Don Giovanni’’ has been not only given but encored during 
this the “ lust week of the season.” 

It was produced for the first time on Wednesday night—and drew a crowded 
audience, This crowded audience appeared to be also a contented audience, and 
although nothing can be more deceptive than the appearance of content in a New 
York audience which never, even under the ordeal! of an amateur debut, permits 
itself to manifest any serious signs of dissatisfaction, still we are inclined to 
believe that the applause of this occasion was as frank as it was free, and that 
the public really liked the We can only regret the necessity we 
were under of disagreeing in part with the public—for we should always prefer 
to enjoy ourselves at the Opera. And we had the best will in the world to do 
so on Wednesday evening. 

Nothing can be more thoroughly delightful than the vocalisation of Don Giovanni ; 
and of all the artists who assumed the leading rdles of the Opera on Wednesday, 
not one was without merit, and very positive merit. But in each and everycase the 
harmony between the merit of the performer and the exigencies of the rdle was 
less than perfect. We cannot even except the case of Signor Gassier, who ne- 
vertheless filled his part more satisfactorily than any of his compeers. His 
voice is quite equal to the demands of the musical phraseology allotted to the per- 
nicious and profligate hero, and both in bearing and in appearance Signor Gassier 
preserved the wraisemblance of the character, better than any one who has pre- 
ceded him on our stage. Beneventano, who is the best remembered “ Don” of 
> Aenetenn Opa, Het Grease Sas GHEE SNES he Senin of 
Mozart. He was a pot-house rake, not a refined, subtle, and dangerous libertine 
Badiali was coarse without being gross, and reminded one of a grave cavalry of. 
ficer advanced in years, who had suddenly taken to evil courses. Signor Gassier 
looked and moved like a gentleman, and was sufficientiy presentable to make the 
infatuation of Donna Elvira, and the flirtatious flutterings of Zerlina, dramatically 
tolerable. But both in his singing and in his acting Signor Gassier lacks the 
electrical fire, the passionate magnetism which are needed to interpret not only 
the character of the all-conquering Don Juan, but the music of Mozart. The 
diablerie of the story and of the composition alike vanished in his perfor- 
mance. 

Still less satisfactory was the Zerlina of Madame Frezzolini. Not as a piece of 
acting—for nothing could he more pretty and piquant than her representation of 


) | the coquettish simplicity of the charming village maiden—but as a yocal perfor- 


mance. For the first time, since her appearance at the Academy, Madame Frez- 
zolini seemed to own herself unequal to her task ; not of course in a set speech 
after the model of Mr. Everett's famous “‘ You'd scarce expect’’—but by a thou- 
sand half imperceptible retractions of the voice from trying passages, and by a 
general flatness and want of spirit in her execution. Stili to have failed, where 
nobody has succeeded, since Bosio sang her unheeded siren-song before an an- 
dience armed with the ears, at least, if not with the wits, of Ulysses, is not a 
matter of just reproach to this accomplished and delightful artiste. She failed, 
too, like the great mercantile houses, whose diurnal crashing amazes the land 
and enchants the journals in the very best company. 
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The Alivio. 





October 10} 





For the Donna Anna of Madame Lagrange was quite as deficient in a dramatic 
point of view, as the Zerlina of Madame Frezzolini in a vocal “ point of sound.” | 


Donna Anna is a very intense, lofty, and imposing character. And when she be- | 


ee at erary Bas 8 the - I should be unjust to the support 
ers of Miss Cushman if a oct any the 2 aches be 

in the manner with which they “ attack” their rdles ; ly in the 
y who considered 


and 
le of their recitations, of which in former Lo there was nothing whatever 
comes simply lady-like and sympathizing, she practically loses her identity and | possible to be said anybod low mortals. 


becomes a kind of “ French confidante ;” whom no excellence of vocalization can 
restore to her proper influence upon the t of the passions which deter- | 
mine the character of the Opera. | 

That Signor Labocetta should have disappeared once more behind the veil of 
a glutinous and catarrhal voice should not perhaps astonish us, when we consider | 
how peculiarly “ Don Giovanni” is a “ Devil's Opera,” and how forlorn a part the | 
devi! naturally desires that the tenor Ottavio should play therein. We can only 
say that the prince of darkness had his heart’s will of Don Ottavio on Wednesday, | 
and that we with the audience could only remember with inward pathos the | 
marvellous things which Mario had done in other days. 

Last night Messrs, Vieux-temps and Thalberg were to appear at the Academy | 
in the “ entr'actes” of the Opera. If it is indeed inevitable that a small cen- 
tury should always intervene between the acts at the Academy, this innovation | 





ean only be commended. For whether nature does or does not abhor a vacuum, 
it is very certain that New York audiences do, and the slow wrath of the people 
ean only be safely tampered with by Aldermen and Mayors. To mere mortal 
Managers it is always sure to be sooner or later fatal. 

And as we cannot believe that it will be always possible even for the ingenious | 
and enterprising Mr. Ullman to secure so noble a propitiatory sacrifice as the 
violin of Vieux-temps and the piano-forte of Thalberg, we must urge it upon the 
Academic authorities not to relinquish, without one more strenuous effort, the 
attempt to curtail the proportions of the intervals which tired nature and the 
soene-shifters demand in their performances. If it is the artistes who make the 
trouble, we trust they will permit us to suggest to them the example of Madame 
Pasta, who always found in a single foaming mug of Double X., faith and force 
enough to revive her at once from the most spasmodic exhaustions of her pro- 
fession. She could pess in a few moments from the excitements of infanticide to 
the trials of felo de se, without the least difficulty, under the benign and restora- 
tive action of this genial and inexpensive fluid. We make these observations, it 
will be seen, in the full confidence that, after all, the Opera has not come to an 
end. 

Can we be blamed for putting more trust in the long experience of years, 
which demonstrates the more than Mantalinian vitality of all operatic mana- 
gers and enterprises, than we repose in the lugubrious advertisements of “ Last 
Nights,” and “ Final Appearances?” 

Moreover, Mr. Marshall is doing so well with his dancers at the Broadway, 
that he must surely be able to come to our help, and with the aid of his quon- 
dam antagonists, now become his “ cordial allies,” assure us a continuance of 
those melodious pleasures upon which the whole world of New York counts, as 
its only prophylactic against the dismal proclivities of the coming season. 

The * Ronzani Ballet Troupe” are indeed completing the Revolution which 
Mr. Charles Mathews began in the fortunes of the Broadway Theatre. They fill 
the parquette nightly with coats and lorgneties, the boxes with bonnets and 
lorgnons, And as the precursors of Opera, these dancers deserve from us the 
courtesy of a special attention. The poetry of motion, as all philosophers tell us, 
precedes in the psychological history of men, the poetry of sound and speech. 
The dance was the first lyric—and people sang with their legs before the gamut 
was dreamed of. If any man doubts this let him take a voyage to the South Sea 
and provoke the Australian saveges to execute their particular “ Marseilles 
Hymn" on the beach. 

Or if domestic ties combine with financial difficulties to make such a trip just 
now undesirable (though domestic ties and financial difficulties have not unfre- 
quently combined to dictate the expedition!) then let him take a seat near the 
Orchestra Stalls of the Broadway, and assiduously investigate the development 
of the story of Faust and Marquerite, aa set forth by the muscular eloquence of 
the Ronzan! Troupe. Whether hia private opinion of that performance shall 
agree with our own, we shall next week afford him an opportunity of learning. 

—_ RAIMOND, 


Lat it not be forgotten that the “ Sacred Concert” of last Sunday was a bril- 
lant success, and that it will be repeated tomorrow evening with additional at 








tractions, The Stabat Mater has never been so adequately rendered in this olty, 
and Herr Anschuts shows himself aa strong in Beethoven, as he ls in Rossini and 
Verdi. 
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Drama, 


Whether Meg Merrilies be or be not a“ legitimate Drama” is & question which 
1 do not care to moot, It is certainly the most ridiculous play, (with the single 
exception of the “ Stranger”) in which I have ever been forced by tyrannical 
genius to take an interest, for which neithef the text nor the situations of the 
drama itself affurd the shadow of an excuse, From the beginning to the end 
thereof, the licentions author revels in improbabilities of incident, in inconasls 
tencies of character, and in imbecilities of expression, That however is quite 
his own affair, and it certainly would never have been any concern of mine but 
for the interference of Misa Charlotte Cushmaa, who has chosen to play Titania 
to this transfigured Bottom, and makes us all share her delusion. 

Mias Cushman’s Meg Merrilies has long been a tradition of our stage. Charming 
young ladies who were taken as children to see it, in that dear old Park Theatre, 
which has shared the fate indeed, but will long survive the memory of the Ephe- 
sian temple of Diana, recal the apparition o the intense and weird and ungo- 
vernable gipsy, as the most vivid incarnation of all the terrors and all the horrors 
that were even instilled into their infant minds, by unprincipled nurses and 
thoughtless mammas. I know one person in particular in whose metaphysical 
history Miss Cushman’s Meg Merrilies plays the part of the Malay, in Thomas 
de Quincey’s confessions. Every sleepless night, every hour of fever that has 
chequered his existence since he looked upon that face of haggard sublimity, and 
listened to that flerce and harrowing voice, has reproduced the image of the ac- 
tweas before his spiritual eye. This is not, perhaps, the most agreeable, but cer- 
tainly the least questionable sort of homage which can be paid to the power of 
a dramatic representation. Nor do | wonder that it should be rendered to this 
conception of Miss Cushman’s tragic capacity. Fora more tremendous 
in original sense of that much perverted and now almost 
I have never witnessed. It combines all that is most hor- 
Medea of Ristori, with a palpable humanity, the lack of 
measure, defeats that impersonation of its full effect upon 
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dreadful human being. It is in & word the Meg Merrilies of Scotland 

and of Sir Walter Soott. She comes before you on the stage as she might have 
fore you within the shadow of the heights of Ellangowan, an inexplica- 
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A“ new iy” we are now informed {is in preparation for Miss Cush- 
man—which | suppose to mean that Miss Cushtoan is in for a new 
tragic play.—No indication either of the nature of the 
name accompanies intelligence, and we can only 
faith that it must be worth playing, or Miss Cushman would not mean to play it. 

I trast it may be at least as in its tragic way, as Mr. Falconer’s new 

comedy of a “ Husband for an Hour,” at Miss Laura Keene's. This 
(of course from the French) is really one of the best novelties of the season— 
and I shall allude to it again—for it certainly I doubt not will re- 
ceive @ positive “ run”—I mean of course a “ run theatrical,” which is in all re- 
spects the reverse of those “ runs financial,” whereof our banks now stand in 
such a wholesome fear. 
At Wallack’s, we have only the novelty of those old which are like old 
wine, always new always good. The “company” have returned in force 
—and have opened their campeon with an exposition of the “Road to Rain,” 
which can hardly be aeeded just at this particular crisis of public affairs. I trast 
the teachers may not follow it, for although “there may be many that walk 
therein,” the few who keep out of it will need all the comfort of good comedies 
and acting for many a day tocome. Possibly the most production 
which could now be offered to a Gothamite audience would be “ Money.” In re- 
sponse to such an invitation the Academy itself would be overcrowded. 


HAMILTON. 
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Ovituary. 


Sir W. Henry Dillon, Kt., K.C.H., Vice-Admiral of the Red. He had seen 
much service in the French war. He was descended Logon 
Valiant, third son of O'Neill, Monarch of Ireland, and throug 
from the house of Wingfield, being great grandson of Sir Mervyn Wing- 
field, and the senior claimant to the barony of BScales.—In Paris, aged 
53, M. Manin, the patriotic Dictator of Venice when it was i 

by the Austrians, and President of the Venetian republic in 1848.—At 
Oxford University, the Ven. Henry Foulkes, D.D., Principal of Jesus College. 
Dr. Foulkes, who, we believe, was 84 years of age, had been principal of his col- 
lege 40 having been elected to succeed Dr. David Hughes in 1817.—In 
Paris, Gustave Planche, one of the most celebrated of French critics.—In Guate- 
mala, of cholera, W.Venable, Esq., recently appointed U.S. Minister to that State, 
and Mr. McCracken lately appointed U.S. Consul at La Union.—In India, in vari- 
ous encounters with the poy mutineers, and from the effects of wounds and cli- 
mate, the following officers of H. M. troops: Col. Case, 32nd Foot ; Green- 
sill, 24th ; Ensign Stephens, 60th Rifles ; Lieut. Simpson, 78th Highlanders 
Lts. Crozier and Rivers, 75th ; Lt. Ellis, 6th Carbineers ; Capt. Dunbar and Ens. 
Erskine, 10th Pt.—At Baltimore, the Hon. Louis McLane, twice U. 8. Minister 
to Great Britain, and Secretary to the , under General Jackson. 


Appoinmments. 


The new Scotch Leneey Board will consist of Viscount Melgund, M.P., as 
chairman ; Sir Alex. Maitland, of Clifton Hall, Midlothian, and G. Young, Esq., 
unpaid commissioners ; Dr. J. Coxe and Dr. U. A. F. Browne, paid commissioners, 
and W. Forbes, Kaq, of Medwyn, secretary.—Col. Kinloch vo be Inspector of 
Scotch police under the act of session 


Sandon, Essex, has been elected President of Queen's College, Cambridge, in the 


room of Dr. King, deceased. 
Arntyp. 


More Troors ror Inpta.—It is stated that the Government has deci 
ded upon eye te gy troops to India, in addition to the reinforce- 
ments already embarked, or under orders, for foreign service. These rein- 
forcements will consist of 1,000 Royal Artillery and Sappers and Miners ; 
1,000 Royal Marines, for Madras and Ceylon, to replace regiments that 
may bave been withdrawn from those places, for service in disturbed 
districts of Bengal, and the North-West Provinces ; two regiments of ca- 
valry, of 760 each ; three regiments of infantry, from the Mediter- 
ranean ; and three regiments from United Kingdom, each numberin 
1,000 effective men. Militia regiments will relieve those of the line wh 
are to embark from # in the Mediterranean, In order to dispatch 
such a large force at once, 12 additional regiments of militia will be em- 
bodied forthwith. Troop — for the conveyance of these reloforce 
ments are required, cach vessel not to be less than 1,000 tons ; screw steam 
vessels will be The reinforcements will embark as soon as the 
vossela for conveyance are ready for sea.—London Sun, Sept, 21, 


Five a were to embark from Cork for India before the end of 
last month, vis., three infantry and two cavalry.—A force of 23 officers 
and 468 non-commissioned rs and men of the Royal Engloeers is un- 
der orders for India, Lieut.-Col, Harness, in command, now command- 
ing engineer at Malta ; Major Hon, E. Keane, second In command ; Capt. 
Cex, pee have reached headquarters for the immediate de» 
pe the 9th Regt. from Montreal to England,—It has been resolved 
the matory os ities (says the U. 8. Gazetie) to “p nt to the rank 

of Lieutenant-Colonel = hp ed who, having held fleld rank, can ralse 
he exigencies of the service. is is recurring to the old 

system under which we obtained a Sir Thomas Graham and others during 
war with France, and we have little doubt of its proving efficacious, 
—A wing of the 58th Regiment, 580 strong, has arrived at Portamouth, 
from alonia,—It is intended to keep a reserve at Chatham of at least 
5,000 men, for the being draughted to the regiments of the 
line serving in the Indies. —The of men of all ranks = 
by the o eas at Chatham this season for augmenting the regiments in India 
hase 5,000, and there are now upwards of 1,000 troops of the line at 





that ready to embark for India whenever their services may be re- 
uired.—A warrant has just been iseued from the Horse Guards for the forma- 
ton of @ new corps, to designated “ the army tal corps,” and when 


sufficiently ized and in efficient working ib teeneen’ the present 
“ medical stall corps” will be broken up. It is to be formed of sergeant- 
majors, Nor ey sergeants, — and privates, whose pay, according 
to rank, will be 4s., Ja, 2s., 1s. a-day irrespective of rations and mes- 
sing, which are to be supplied free of —Recent exper: 

tem iron fort erected at Woolwich, show the vast superiority of 
wrought- shot.—A good-service pension of £100 per annum has 

con upon General Havelock, for his services in the East: the same 
upon Col. J. R. Young, half-pay 5th Foot, Fort Major, at Fort George, 
Inverness, an officer who entered the service 42 years since.—The Sultan 
has conferred the Order of the Meéjidie upon a large number of Crimean 
officers. There are five classes. In the first appear the names of Sir Colin 
oats, Sir W. Codrington, and Lord Ducan ; in the second, those of 
Sir W. Eyre, Lord Cardigan, and Sir Harry Jones.— Lt -Col. Lord Charch- 
ill succeeds the late Duke of Marlborough as Lt. Col. Commandant of the 
Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry.—In the Galloway Rifles, 
the Hon. C. Murray Hay Forbes, late Lieut. of the 95th, is to be Capt., v. 
Barry, resigned.—In the Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Col. Stanton, C. B., 
ceeds to Honduras on railroad ~Gen. Calder is dead, w 
promotes Col. Rose, First Capt, Ogle, Sec. Capt. Koe, and Lieut. Knox. 
When the 9th leaves Montreal, a wing of the 17th, now in Quebec, will 
probably be stationed there.—A St. Joba, N.B., paper mentions the ar- 
rival of H. M. steamer Basilisk in the harbour, in 36 hours from Halifax, 
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ret; Capt Penton, Mil Train, to be Capt; Lt Greetham 
wi ; Lt Hodgson, from 12th 
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, Ft; Maj and Bates 
Maj w-p;_Lt Stroud to be Capt wiki Ens Brett to be Lt w-p; Assist-Surg Collis 
from Staff, to be Assist Surg. Rifle Brigade; Brvt-Maj Oxenden to be bp, 
v Elrington, prom Lt Lord E W Pelham Clinton to be Capt b-p. 
Unarracuep.—To have their Bt-Rank con into Subst ; Bt-Maj Cormick, 18th 
Ft; Bt-Maj Armstrong, 18th Ft ; Bt-Maj Boldero, 21st Ft. 
Hosrirat Srarr.—Insp-Gen of Hosp, with local rank, © Maclean, MD, to be 
of Hi 1, with local 
, ¥ Maclean, ret on h-p. ‘Sur of First Class, J G Piers Moore, 
-p, to be StaffSur First Class. Sar Docker, from Sth Ft, to be StaffSar 


been 

th Ft; 

Buller to be Lt-Col w Pi Capt Lyster to be Maj w-p; Lt. Buchanan to be 
be 


¥2 


Ver. t. tad Cons the Bon 1 S Deensed, 17th, to 
be Maj. Maj the Hon W 8 Be , 17th Lt rp yay ty, HO 
on the death of Gen Sir C _B Egerton, GOMG, on 8th July; Bt-Col J , 
sun bo Ht he Bee Bt-Lt-Col Dalyell, on h-p, as Maj, Unatt, to be 
Col. Maj Hamilton, 7ist Ft, to be Lt-Col. Capt Hervey, on b-p Unatt Staff Off 
of Pena, to be Maj, on the death of Lt-Gen , . 16th 
uly ; Plomer Youn, » ams Sop eae, fobass n. Lt-Col Birtwhistle, 
h-p Unatt, to be Col. Maj Faunce, 8t Helena Reg, to be Lt-Col. | Capt O'Brien, 
b-p, 36th Ft, and Staff-0: Se SS. ee ee of Lt-Gen 
C Bt-Col Townshend, from Dep » to be Maj-Gen. Bt-Le 
Gel Frnaoe, bre 08 el Unatt, to be Col. Maj Durnford, 70th Ft, to be Lt-Col, 
Oo 


son 7th Col wees” U to be —— 
geo, b-p, , to Maj McIntyre, 78th Ft, to be ‘ol. Capt M 

more Unatt, and Staff-Off of Pens, to ‘be , consequent u the death of 
Gen Sir WL , H Bel ,and WG rane, Maj-Gen Woodhouse, 
Col of 3d Ft, to be Lt-Gen, ve local rank of Major-Gen in the Kast Ladies ; 


Bt-Col Cotton, 10th Ft; BtCol Michel, CB, h-p 98th Ft; Bt-Col Henry Have- 
lock, CB, Unatt, Adjt-Gen to the Forces in the BE I. 

Memo.—Maj-Gen Dudgeon, b-p Unatt as Maj, is allowed to ret, by sale of a 
Major(ty. 


Navy. 
Tus “ Agamemnon” anv “Nragana,”—The Agamemnon went into the 
basin at Keyham on Thursday, for the purpose of d the 


phic 2 into the old der magazine, The U. 8, 

Hudson, entered the the same day, No arrangements bave 
yet been made in regard to the deposit of her telegraphic cable. With 
reference to the unexpected race between these which was deseribed 
in the Washington Star and inserted in the Times of the 14th our 

tat Plymouth bas made inquiry, and found the desor 
lally correct, enopiieg only the presumed declaration that 
could steam 11 or 12 knots easily. The of 10) or 11 knots is all 
that was ever expected from her, and that is obtained with 58 revolations 
under the most favourable clroumstances, the stokers being constantly at 
work, Such a speed in a vessel of her construction and with ber 
ances ls considered satisfactory, Her engines of two cylinders are 





horse power nominal ; those of the Ni , with three cylinders, are 800- 
horse, The cargoes of both were equal when leaving Valentia, but a con- 

portion of the electric had been from the fri- 
gate, and she y drew 25 feet on the trial, as her original 4 ‘ 


was 26 fect. The Agamemnon drew 25 feet forward and 27 aft; she is 100 
feet shorter hey of mach less tonnage than her competitor, which has a 


tages, there is some doubt whether ships so con- 
structed would be found advantageous for war ae. She can steam 
faster, throw heavier metal, and at a greater distance than the Agamem- 
non, and if moored off a lerge town in an undisturbed position would do 

t damage, without ss injury, if no opposing ships were near ; 

t at sea, with the chances of fogs and mists, t t, 
and the pe derangement of her machinery, it is questionable whether 
she would be able to maintain sucha long range as would secure her ad 
vantages over such a ship as the A superior range of the 
guns of the Niegara would not avail much against eo small a mark as a 
ship, for at a distance the drop of the parabola would be so great that 
the chances of hitting must be small, as evidenced at Sebastopol, 
very few comparatively of the Russian fase hit our — although 
frequently dodged within range. At closer quarters frigate 
be placed at a disadvantage ; she carries only six guns on each sid 
worked on a flush deck, where men are not so well from falling 
rigging and spars, as when covered with adeck. The broadside of the 
Agamemnon consists of 54 guns, those on the lower deck being 64- 
pounders, and there is no doubt that one concentrated diec would 
tell most effectively. Six ships of the class of the Niagara have 
structed, and it is not p that their number will be increased. 
cost about £200,000.—London Times, Sept. 19. 

The ser. corvette Pelorus, 21, Capt. Seymour, and the d st. vea- 
sel Mohawk, 4, Com. M‘Dougall, have left Plymouth for the Indies.— 
The 61, ser. frigate, Capt. Watson, C.B., is to follow immedi- 

Chatham dockyard for laying 
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with two Companies of the 624 Reg. under command of Lieut.-Col. Dan- } ada =, " + ia om eh On nr © Trincomale, 34, Caplan 
Se en oe eet Sent cate thee re eee a acton. | having sailed from Plymouth in June, 1852. Shesailed to the Braz 
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New Books. 

One of the most splendid works ever devoted to sport has just been 
brought out by Messrs. Stringer & Townsend. It is Frank Forester's Horse 
and Horsemanship of the U. S.and B,.N. A. Provinces, in two royal octavos, got 
up with remarkable care and taste, and profusely illustrated by engrav- 
ings on steel. With the single exception of the late Mr. Appleby, who 
wrote under the cognomen of Nimrod, we know of no author comparable 


to Mr. Henry William Herbert in dealing with subjects of this sort. He | Pt 


combines—a rare combination—a thorough personal acquaintance with 
the matter in hand, an enthusiasm on behalf of it which takes hold of 
one’s rywpathies if they be at all accessible on this point, and a nervous 
style altogether beyond the reach of ordinary pens. But to these com- 
mendations our readers are accustomed. It remains only to be said that 
herein may be found whatever the Turfman desires to know concerning 


the breed and performances of the most celebrated horses, tog with 
an infinity of dotical and pi t scraps which must be attractive to 


outsiders. The equine portraits would make a gallery ; and Darley has fur- 
nished a couple of spirited title-page vignettes. The Dedication is a curio- 
sity in its way ; it runs thus, with the proper balancing of capital letters 
and lines alternately expanded and contracted : “ To all true lovers of the 
Horse—the noblest of the animal creation, ever rendered subject to the 
hand of man, his most valuable, best, and bravest servant, dauntless in 
danger, enduriog in extremity, uncomplaining in distress—these volumes 
are very respectfully dedicated, as a tribute to the qualities of the ani- 
mal, and to the feelings of those who duly appreciate him, by their friend 
and servant, Frank Forester.” 

Rumour says that the vigorous, if immoral fiction, Guy Livingstone, of 
which we lately spoke, and another extract from which may be found 
elsewhere to-day, is from the pen of Mr. C. Astor Bristed. Probably ; 
some reasons have been adduced which favour the supposition. At any 
rate, it makes a mark. 

One of the newest works of fiction thrown upon the London market is 
“ Quits,” (Lippincott & Co.) One of the critics thus writes of it. 

It is in strict accordance with the comforting doctrine of Compensa- 
tion, that certain pains and penalties should attach to a great success ; 
as naturally as the shadow follows the substance. To write a novel like 
“ The Initials” is to raise a high standard for future excellence, by which 
the autboress must be content to be judged. The Initials gave credita- 
ble proof that when pearls are flung befere the public, it is never in vain. 
Unheralded, unannounced, unnoticed for atime, the Initials has long 
since been stamped as one of the remarkable novels of the day ; new edi- 
tions have been called for ; and it now takes rank among the very ablest 
of the many clever works of fiction which the last few years have pro- 
duced. “ Cyrilla’’ came next, longed for, waited for, rashed at—there is 
no harder lot than to be the con of a great man, the daughter of a beau- 
ty, the brother of a wit, or the cade of a successful novel. The mantle 
whieh falls on all these is wrong-side out; and they are at once put ina 
relative, and therefore a false, position—their little merits quite over- 
shadowed, anda Shs sort of approbation at best awarded. So much 
the worse for “ Quits,” which is the youngert of three clever sisters, and 
must take its chance accordingly. 

Quits falls very far short of the Initials, and is not so as Cyrilla ; 
yet it is w clever, pleasant book withal. The first part ls admirable; it 

very spiritedly and originally, and the action is capital durieg all 

scenes which seem to spring naturally out of the eudden death of a 

selfish, bonvivant father, and the drowning struggle for a plank of the 
pretty, unprotected daughter. 

After sketching the plot, the reviewer speaks of a certain Cousin 
Arthur, who is made to die in the Bavarian Alps, in order that the au- 
thoress may transfer the scene to her favourite hunting-yrounds, 

Once there, she revels iu the delights of the free mountain alr and the sen- 
nerina and the herds, with all the gest of the Princess who though a wo- 
man by night was a cat all the day, and never heard a mouse scratch at 
night without seeking to escape from her loving husband and pursue the 
emnall game. The very name of the jodel is music to the Baroness Taut- 

as we are instructed to call our authoress, But once in the Tyrol, 
adventares are heavy, and the descriptions beautiful. Tho story is 
@ dead weight on the wings of this real lover of German nature, 

Touching the finale, and the appropriatencss of the title, and the some- 
what curious jumble of love and scenery, it Is further sald ; 

As she (the heroine) passes for a daughter of the Uncle Gilbert with 
whom sbe is travelling, ber heiress-ship is unknown, and she thinks better 
of human nature than before, Of course, edway, too, is capti- 
vated most omen, and in his struggles is very English and amuse 
ing. When he does yield to the infatuation he condemas, Quits is the 
word. Leonora refuses him, sneers at him, tells him she is the heiress he 
had traduced as a poor helpless orphan, and tramples on the heart she 
persists in offering, The revenge reems complete ; but alas for the con- 
sistency of woman! No sooner is the deed done, than the certainty of 
happiners lost fills Mora’s heart with the deepest regret for her viadic- 
tive satisfaction, in having sacrificed a true affection to appease an an- 
cient ge. Quits becomes an empty hateful sound; and very soon 
the lady flads occasion to show she repents, and the gentleman that he 
forgives, and they end by a look which prom ing. 

re is very little incident in the latter, Bavarian, half of the book, 
which indeed is rather confusing from its wane a ae es pro- 
minently in the foreground, and at times rather shifting interest as it 
were. But looked on as a mere vehicle for the delineation of scenery and 
manners, it is as complete a picture in its way as could be drawn.—No- 
where is the authoress so much at home as trudging over an Alp in the 
grey dawn of the morning, with hob nailed thoes and coarse straw flat, 
entering into the joys and griefs of the ts around, and winning their 
confidence by her fect knowledge of their habits and customs. There 
is, too, a thoroughly refined manner in Quits which disarms criticism and 
makes it a bard to be righteously just, and — the last half 
of the book decidedly dull as a novel, though delightful as ® guide book 
or indicator.—Perbaps half the fault lies in the very little reason we 
see for Leonora being so suddenly brought round to love a man, who has 
shown far more contempt than admiration for her little person. Now 
contempt is altogether fatal to love—its only antidote—and the con- 
clusion though foreseen is yet strained, as the only incident intended to 
account for the veering round of both parties isa ripping walk in an 
equinoctial storm over mountains and through floods, decidedly adverse 
to any melting mood. Che sard sara is in fact our only resource ; and 
we said before, the charm of Quits lies not in the story, but in a certain 
sympathy which seems to connect us with the authores:, and through 
which we give her —_—2 speed, and commend it to our women as 
pleasant and profitable ing 

Alexis Soyer has been at work again—not with the tasting-«poon, but 
the pen. His latest novelty is pretentiously entitled : “ Soyer's Culinary 
Campaign. Being Historical Reminiscences of the Late War, with the 
Plain Art of Cookery.”” One of the London critics says of it: 

What is short pie-crust, and whatis pafft We are afraid the question 
might go far in search of an answer, At all events, M. Soyer is doing bis 
best, and this volume, with iis Pelissier-like portrait of the author, will 
tend to te, far and wide, the principles of one of the noblest of 
sciences. It contains a narrative of M. Sover’s expedition to Scutari and 
the Crimea, bis intercourse with Miss Nightingale and the Allied generals 
—in fact, of all his adventures and o ations at the seat of war. 
The book is brimful of gossip, and is exactly such as will beguile asea-side 
evening. M. Soyer isa vaio man, and proad even of his vanity; he is 
obsequious in his compliments to duchesses ; he reports all his dialogues 
with great people in a style the most comiegy ostentatious ; yet mixed 
pe. his eccentricity there is an infusion of sound common sense, while 

whole fabric rests upon a golden foundation—an inimitable pro- 
ficiency in the eclence of cookery. 

Another critic thus elaborately reviews “ Soyer’s Last.” 

History only comes out by degrees, and the story of the Crimean war 
has been peculiar! ae its development. The foremost place was 
originally assi to St. Arnaud ; then another, General Pellisier, took 
the post of honour, Some time elapsed before Lord Raglan was 
modestly edmitied to the Seat rank ; Windbam of the Redan was recog- 
nieed ; but it is after alla Frenchman who regains the first place in his- 
tory, as he did in the camp. We were not aware of this until a volume 
by the most authentic band com y explains it ; we have it from “ the 
party ” bimself, and we now find M. Soyer in bis right place. The Allied 
camp in the Crimea was always waiting for “ the coming man ;”’ Lord Rag- 


+h 








| lan used to inquire for him “ daily ;” and at last he appeared in the person 
| of Monsieur Alexis Soyer. The gratification at his courageously under- 
taking the post assigned to him extended from the very highest to the very 
lowest. Invited with the sanction of the British Government, M. Soyer 

' set forth. On his way, at the very threshold of France, Boulogne, he met 
| his old friend the Emperor Napoleon III; who naturally expressed his 
satisfaction at the news of Soyer’s exodus. From this time he is, as one 

| may easily see by the illustrations of his volame, one of the most distin- 
| guished of the Allied staff. It scarcely matters where the scene is, his 
i is the same. Lord Raglan and Omar Pasha are together, when 
ro og enters and becomes the chief subject of attention. Admiral Boxer 
| is in difficulties among the Sardinians under his care, when Soyer appears 
to rescue the Admiral and to supersede him in the conduct of the landing. 

| Attired in his picturesque costume, Alexis must have been a grand — 
d, 





| tery to all he encountered. We have the counterpart on another 
| the field of opera. We all know the personage who first walks the stage 
|in some most humble character, who nevertheless soon finds his proper 
| place in the centre of generals and emperors ; who, with sufficing voice, 
| naturally takes the first place in all the concerted music, singing the song 
| of command ; and who as the end of the drama approaches turns out to 
| be the sm A ee the Emperor in disguise, upon whose word the uncon- 
scious world has been hanging. Alexis Soyer does but assume his natural 
position when he is visited by the Allied Generals and a thousand persons 
on that memorable 25th of August. Inferior men like General Evans and 
General Barnard fall into the more retired position which properly be- 
longs to them in history ; and the characters before us are St. Arnaud, 
| Raglan, Pellisier, Omar Pasha, La Marmora, and Soyer. 
| A very little consideration will satisfy us as to the reason for this rul- 
| ing position. The world is constantly losing its knowledge, and in the 
| lapse of ages regaining that which it formerly possessed. Among the an- 
| cients, the Art was considered of so much importance that civilization is 
| traced to its first discovery,—which was indeed of a very simple kind : 


“ Wild was the earth, man feasting upon man, 
When one of nobler sense and milder heart 
| First sacrificed an animal.” 


| We mast not assume that the first beast was cooked as ultimately the 
| more civilized beast was dressed ; but the Art developed itself at a very 
| early period. If we affect a contempt for our food, the ancients were su- 
perior to that modern folly ; they exhausted their imaginations in the 
ase yeas of culinary feats,—as when pigs could be brought to table 
iled on one side and roasted on the other. And when we consider it 
gravely, we perceive that beef and matton are proximate man ; and upon 
| the preparation of man, iu that stage before the higher metempsychosis, 
how much of his constitution in the human form must depend? Cookery, 
| indeed, is education in its earliest stage, but in its most complete form. 
| Everybody has admitted the importance of material health, physical as 
well as moral, during the stages of nurture ; but the cook is nurse to the 
adult—nay, he is nurse to mankind. We have known this great truth in 
a dull and empirical way for a long time, and every one has felt how bis 
health and temper are influenced during the day by the good or 
bad cooking of his dinner. How many a man has found it his fate to 
marry a Dora, who serves her husband up with oysters in their shells for 
sauce! However fond and doting the husband may be, still he cannot 
for ever smile at the failures set before him, nor can bis constitution en- 
dure the perpetual “ exhibition” of beef or mutton, fish or poultry, in an 
ill-conditioned state. The Art is one requiring the greatest command of 
exhaustless resources, the greatest nieety in compounding proportions. 
A master cook can embrace in the scope of his view whole armenta of 
horned creatures ; and can at the same time, with the most delicate hand, 
throw in the given quantity of salt or pepper upon which depends the 
mystery of feeding. 

For it i#a mystery. We put becf or mutton into cur mouth, and in a 
short space, it has been transformed into ourselves ; the completences of 
the transformation depends upon the spirit in which it is eaten; and that 

irit, that divine ecstacy, depends upon the most delicate distribution of 
the artist’s skill, Yea, even upon the colouring ; for we well remember 
an experiment in which the same soup was put into two veasela, coloured 
in one with a little burnt sugar ; the preference was always given to the 
coloured soup, as the stronger, It was not only that the eye was delighted, 
the taste was pleased, Man in the glorious stage of eating was ralsed to 
that exquisite passion which is necessary to complete the transformation ; 
and, thus, through the stewpan or the stove, the master regulates the con- 
dition of mankind, making it happy at the moment, and endowing it with 
powers both of body and mind rich for the future, 

A almple inquiry into the nature and effects of the Art throws a conal- 
derable light on the history of our own day, 
that animals entirely change thelr nature and functions by the course of 
os This was first noted in the case of bees; it has now been ex- 
tended by experimental physiologists to many other animals, and even to 
ep and the priests of the sacred freemasonar, 
ongs have, ages ago, discovered the same truth with re. to man him- 
self, Soyer has been on more than one fleld of battle the Feeder-in-chief, 
and we have the consequences before us, For some time, It may be sald, 
he directed the constitutions of the members of the Reform Club; by an 
unhappy train of clroumstarces he ceased to occupy that important poll- 
tical position, and do we not in his abdication perceive a reason for that 
striking decline of Reform and of political vis which we have to long de- 
plored and so little understood? The war in the Crimea languished ; but 
we find that the arrival of Soyer is antecedent to a better organization of 
the forces and to the fall of Sebastopol. Meanwhile, be bad been turning 
his attention to municipal feeling, In the very volume before us, there 
are receipts for the needy, some of which enable the municipal governor, 
at only three halfpence a gallon, to restore life, and pleasure in life, to 
multitudes, This is the application of the art of cookery to politics ; it 
gives us the key to important combinations, Already we gather from un- 
written indications of this new volume, that Soyer is in negotiation, or at 
all events that some kind of overtures are passing between him and his 
countryman the Emperor Napoleon. Though wedded to England, he 
might still be recovered by the land of his birth ; and it is a matter of 
grave consideration for Lord Palmerston, whether the artist can be 
allowed, without any counteracting effects, to feed the Empire. 

Seldom do those, who are intent upon the new publications of the day, 
find leisure to coquet with old and esteemed authors. The utmost one can 
do perhaps is to glance at them sometimes, as they stand in reverent 
order upon one’s shelves ; or to thumb the leaves of a Catalogue, and 
wonder why it is, with all their brilliancy, that we don’t cotton to the 
new race as we were wont to do to the old.—Thus do we cogitate, with 
@ tempting list before us of ancient and modern works, imported and for 
sale by Messrs, J. W. Bouton & Co., of this city. If you want Phil- 
lidor on Chess, or Lady Morgan’s Salvator Rosa, or the Gesta Roman- 
oram, or Burney’s History of Music, or More’s Utopia, or a 1679 edition 





to which Soyer be- 


95 | of Edmund Spenser—you can now pick up a bargain. 


le 
GAMBLING MADE EASY AND COMFORTABLE. 

We have seen a magnificent advertisement of the “ Baths of Homburg,”’ 
in which the Zupis veri is made to glow with quite a couleur de rose. The 
advertisement is all roses, whilst the thorns are carefully kept out of 
view. We draw the reader's attention to the danger that lurks under 
these beautiful flowers of epeech. We accordingly take the liberty of 
amending the advertisement, as it has evidently forth blooming, 
4 la George Robias, from the pen of some poetic croupier :-— 
6s OMBURGH (IN ALL ITS STAGES,) near Frankfort-the-Deuce- 

re a ay ei fee yal po pt ae Mineral Waters 
of Homburgh have long been cele! Sel derating pagetes, 
especially in their action on the breeches pocket, which they clean out in 
almost no time. They stimulate the monetary circulation, and are pow- 
erful remedial agents in remov buttons, bars, bolts, locks, or othér 
causes which are known to impede the proper distribution of weal 
Se ee oes nb ee 
the no matter how close-fisted, making it part freely with any 
amount of gold that may be secreted in it. In cases of an undue 
tion of coin, they act with the most jal results. In less 
an hour, the patient is so considerably relieved, that he feels quite a dif- 


ferent man. 

“ The Casino is one of the best adapted of its kind. It is surrounded 
with thick impenetrable, retired forests, in which the patient, who has 
been suffering from the oppressive beat of the room, may, perfectly unob- 
served, recover at his leisure his accustomed nerve and composure, 60 as 
to enable him quickly to return and lose more money. He may give au- 
dible vent to his and disappointment, and no one bear a word of bis 
agonising regreta. “There are delicious sparkling fountains, ia which he 
can cool bis fevered brow. There are lovely gardens, of which the per- 
fume is more than sufficient to take captive the little sense the perturbed 
wanderer may have left. Sammer g rivulets, emiling 
statues—all conspire to cheat the visitor into a momentary gleam of bap- 





It has long since been found | gh; 


iness. The trees whisper hope—the very zephyrs c into the dizz 
Cinta eweet tome of conmeet. The beced terrace, with such 0.68 - 
ing view before it that it seems almost to look into the future, is paved 
with the very best intentions. 

“ Across the grounds, murmars softly, most invitingly, a smooth gtit- 
tering river. It is so =? that the Directors, with all their depth even, 
have never been able to fathom it. In its placid bosom. patients have 
effectually sought a refuge from the anxieties of this deceitful world. 
Lethe may be called its name, for one plunge into those friendly waters 
is indeed oblivion, but oblivion in its sweetest form. Human cares are for 
ever washed away in an effervescing torrent of rose-water. There is one 
charming, secladed, dark spot, with a weeping willow, in the finest state 
of peoservation, bending funereally over it. It is called “ Le Sans-Souci- 
du-Joueur.”’ ja might sigh iu vain for a more attractive spot. 

“ The mind need never despond in this Elysium of gaiety and gambling. 
The hand which is given to roulette in the morning, can be devoted to 
waltzing in the evening. There are balls, other than those which spia 
round the hazard-table, which take place three times a week. The losses 
of the afternoon can be effectually shaken off during the dances of the 
evening. Thus the day at Homburgh is one perpetual whirl of 
excitement. Should the day malheureusement open with Noir, it is the 
visitor’s own fault if it does not roseately close with Rouge. The 
stern blackness (Noir) of despair is often succeeded 44 the hectic blash 
(Rouge) of success. It should always be borne in mind by the timid, that 
those who experience the greatest ill-luck at cards, are proverbially 
fated to be blest with the greatest success in love. ‘ Ce sont (literally) 
les Jeux dev’ Amour a du Hasard.’ ’ 

“ A capital restaurant is attached to the Saloon. In dining, as in 
playing, there is no ‘charge for the table.’ Restoratives always ready, 
American or otherwise. 

“ There is capital shooting in the neighbourhood. The report of a gna 
never alarms the experienced habitué. There are pistols and guns, always 
on sale, or hire, in the gambling saloon. Powder and shot, and ammu- 
nition of every kind can be procured, at the very lowest terms, at the 
Ball-room. 

“ On the closing day, there is always a grand battue, at twelve o’cloek 
at night, when, such is the demand for fire-arms, that it is with difical 
& gun or even a pistol, can be procured, either for love or money. It 
is a scene of the grandest excitement worthy of Callot or Edgar Poe. 

“There are several experienced surgeons en ged at the establish- 
ment. There is also a most commodious Hospital or the reception of 
the nervous, or the maladroits, who may mect with any accidents whilst 
out shooting. It is in the proximity of the salle du jeu, so that the patient, 
though stretched on a bed of suffer ngs may be enlivened by the 
able cannonading of the roulette ball, or the playful rattle of the dice. 
The croupier’s voice can be distinctly heard by the dying, as he joyfully 
exclaims, ‘ Messieurs, le Jeu est fait.’ 

“To meet the prejudices of English visitors, a Coroner, of twenty 
years’ sitting, from one of the most criminal counties of Ireland, is en- 
gaged for the Season. 

“A Band plays beautifully and loudly all day long, and by its inspi- 
riting strains effectually drowns the cries of the wounded, or the groans 
of those who are either despairing or disabled. The ‘ Dead March is a 
favourite piece of their répertoire. 

“ Eoglish beer (‘ Hasard’s entire’) always on draught, 

“N. B. Funerals contracted for in the most liberal spirit.” 

The above is the true picture, with all the varnish rubbed off, of euch 
laces as Homburgh, Spa, Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, Ems, and the like. 
ut we doubt if the Duke of Nassau, the Grand-duke of Baden-Baden, or 

other high-minded potentates who derive @ large rental from the letting 
of their gambling-rooms, would like to exhibit such a picture, trathfully 
as we have coloured {t, to the inspection of the fools who are enticed, in 
thelr names, to be fleeced every year at their mineral watering-places, 
where gambling is made as seductive as possible. — Punch. 

a 


WIVES IN-LAW. 


It ie amusing to read the complete treatises and conclusive opinions 
of - fer poe se oa 1 Dn = thoegh Wee To a mind ne 
new law of marriage can be eat 7) t usefully 
evils in detail, there is one law of marti aay 45 of vena 
when you attempt any other you make at but a hb 
flaws. In the olden time, when men had faith in God and in the Chureh, 
the law of marriage was simple, Erring husbands and sinful wives were 
brought before thelr pastor—a judge deriving his warrant from a Power 
higher than Parliament—and the sinful wife was sentenced to some 

amoful penance, or the erring husband was commanded to take home 
his wife and treat her with conjugal kindness, People laugh at this 
phrase, and at the old ecclesiastical courts ; but men believed ia 
religion and in the Church, these were the means of settling the 
wations of conjugal strife, Religion, now-a-days, is a matter of ob 
rates and padded pews, and “ our — ordained 7 God” ia the young 
man who shared our fast life at O: , or the son of the aquire who has 
purchased the privilege of i —— J with Divine authority. This ls, of 
course, “ nobody's fault ;” laymen say 7 cannot veges Ge Chareh, 
and the parsons complain that their flock will not hear . In lew of 
the old law of God, we have now “ a law’ made up bit by bit by a set 
of Parliamentary gentlemen who do not lead the lives of saints, Bat in 
the intervals of the law making, we bad declamation religious and moral 
oo to prove the House a conclave of anchorites, We thought of 
Charlies Lamb, who after listening to similar praises of purity and mora- 
lity from a circle of literary men after dinner, shocked the company by 
stuttering out “ It is all very well ; but there is not one man here who 
will not flirt with the first pretty girl he ee In defanit, 
however, of an authoritative Church, we m ¢ our laws from the 
new temple of the law—where we find publicans and sinners abrogating 
old and adding new commandments, 

The t ‘henge in the law is that it enables a wife to obtain divoree 
for “ adultery of the husband,” coupled with cruelty or “ desertion for 
two years.” If the law be acted on, some present separations will be 
made legal, and in some unbappy households separation may be added te 
adultery to facilitate divorce. We cannot believe, however, that there 
will be any divorces of couples now living in harmony. Laws are not 
as powerful as lawyers and legislators fondly dream. More influential 
than any laws are the habits of the English people. It would be curious 
to note how little either issive or preventive laws bave effected our 
manners and customs. The husband’s right in old times to beat bis wife 
with a stick no bigger than his thumb was no more So upon 
than the privilege of beating wives now, when six mon imprison- 
ment with hard is awarded to deter the offenders. The ecclesiag- 
tical courts up to the last session had a right to impose on @ man or wo- 


man, who by their conduct or conversation gave scandal, the pe- 
nance of public confession in church clad ina white sheet, yet the lezalright 
has fallen into desuetude beyond the me of the present ge > 


y 

English wives will not rush for relief to new law more than they 
now resort to the practical divorce of quitting their homes, The com- 
mon talk of society indicates the virtual law—* Why does she not leave 
him ?”’ is the invariable query in the middle classes when the story of an 
outraged wife is told. Many who say this would be surprised to bear 
that by law a husband can back his wife to his bed and board; but 
even when aware of this law every woman you speak to will maintain 
that any ou wife “can” leave her husband. In the cases where 
wives, ou’ beyond patience, do leave their homes, how seldom do 
we bear of husbands exercising their legal right of recovery? The 
“ world’s dread laugh,” the scorn of society, is mightier than Parliament- 
made law, because the world and society, in their collective capacity, 
ane acknowledge the higher law, that marriage is a Lond of 
ove, 


In their amendments on the bill the Lords struck out, as « ground 
for divorce obtained ng Oe wife, “the adul of the bu in the 
residence.” Lords 


were right. 


jugal e must guard against 
the possibility of husbands or wives unmatched in temperaments 


agree- 
th.| ing to commit sin that they may be enabled to separate. In very few 


cases would a woman conseat to a witnessed sin even to obtain a divorce 
from a detested husband : the worst wives may have modesty. But with 
@ man it is different. Men, unhappily, are not very aebamed of infide- 
lity ; and if they could, with the consent of a wife anxious to separate, 
obtain a divorce by committing that sin in their owa house, that condi- 
tion would not deter them. By extending in this or in any other way 
the grounds of adultery to the sins of the husband, you open a door to 
divorce really desired for mere incompatibility of temper. If it seem 
get to our law-makers to make that a cause of divorce, let it be done ; 

t let not an unbappy unmatched couple be vay voy into sin to give 
them a cause of action ; let the poor people come into court with a clean 
conscience, and let them keep the whiteness of their souls although they 
canpot keep their tempers. But, in our opinion, “ adultery " the hue 
band” is an improper phrase, aod not founded in truth. The “ adul- 
tery” denouaced from Sinai was merely infidelity on the part of the wife, 
for the Jews then and afterwards were allowed concubiues, The mean 





ing of the word should have guarded us agaivet attributing the offenee 
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to the busband. An unfaithful wife“ adulterates” the family, introduces | sopby,” amounting to some 900 pages, having cost him little more than | the Porte St. Antoine and four from the Luxembourg. Previous to their 


spurious children into the hom». An unfaithful busband simply keeps 4 | 
concubine, and is guilty of fornication—an offence inst his wife, | 
against society, against morality, against religion, but still notadultery. 
The man who commits adultery is the man who, married or not, destroys | 
the chastity of another man’s wife : he is the adalterer against whom the | 
wholesome terrors of any new law should have been directed. 

On this point we regret that adultery was not made a misdemeanour. | 
The House seemed to shrink from punishing too hardly the silken sin- | 
ners who, without violence, commit the worst offence against honour and | 
against society that, next to murder, can be committed. Yet, at the pre- | 
sent day, a married man, who, by a second marriage. “ seduces > @ Wo-| 
maz, is liable to transportation for bigamy because he has profaned the | 
ceremony of marriage; but let him profane marriage itself—let him | 
steal away a wife from her husband—-wronging a woman and a man 
in character and in feeling, and the law simply makes him liable for 
the costs of the divorce. We have no fear that under a law making | 
adultery a misdemeanour, either the adulterer or the sinful wife would | 
be too hastily punished. Juries of men would be merciful enough to fel- 
low-sinners ; but the stigma of the law would be on the offence, and 
collusion to commit the punishable sin would be put out of the ques- 
tion.— London weekly paper. 

—— 

Mr. axp Mnrs. Une; Soren anp Lorp Racian.—“I was saying, 
Soyer, that I frequently visited Alvanley ; and we always knew when 
Ude and his wife were at home, for they never ceased quarrelling. They 
kept five or six dogs, and what with their barking and the quarrelling of 
master and mistress, I never heard such a noise in my life. I often won- 
dered how Lord Alvanley could put up with it; but he said he was used 
to it, and could hardly feel comfortable anywhere else. 

“Talk of quarrelling, I believe they could not exist without it—not 
even on birthdays ; and if you will allow me, I will relate a singular 
birthday anecdote.” 

“ Pray do, Soyer.” 

“ You must know that the old gentleman, though very avaricious, now 
and then came out in first-rate style with his gastronomic parties ; but 
the great day of all was the 15th of August in each year—being the féte 
and birthday of the illustrious and far-fained Louis Eustache Ude. Upon 
these ovcasions, about four-and twenty of his most devoted and illustrious 
disciples were invited, with their wives, to a most sumptuous dinner at 
his house. The grandeur of his gold and silver ornaments was actually 
ast into the shade by the elegance and succulence of the mets they con- 
tained. The choicest articles in season—viz., fish, flesh, poultry, vegeta- 
bles, and fruit—seemed to have been waiting to come to perfection for 
this pt gem of the gastronom'e art, and many culinary inventions 
which atill delight the scientific palates of the epicures of the day had their 
origin at that Lucullusian anniversary. 

¢ = one of these great occasions, Madame Soyer and myself were 
invited. As it was the first to which I had been invited, [ was very 
anxious to go. About a week previous, so strong was my wish to be pre- 
sont at this feast, | asked the committee to grant me leave of absence 
from duty for one evening, and they kindly acceded to my request. To 
the minute, Aewre militaire, vo were there, and were saluted upon our ar 
rival by the usual dogmatio .) vrus, which for a few minutes prevented our 
hearing a word that was spoken, At length we were all seated, Mr. Ude 
at the top of the table, and Mra, Ude fooling him. 

“Tt wae, | must repeat, a moat superb and elegantly laid-out board, The 
boet part of the dessert, whlch is always refreshing to the sight, ' partiou 
larly in the middle of August,’ bad been made @ perfect atu uy: Soup was 
duly served, and highly praised hy the oulinary convives wand Judges, It 
wean d'derevinas, The Madeira was olroulating cheerfully round the 
table, to the trlaquing of glarses, after the old French fashion, when an 
unfortunate guest, wt probably too far to reach @ beloved friend, 
put his foot forward, and deposited it upon the paw of one of the em/ane 
théris de la maison, ~Vormillon that was the name of the plalntif—being 
an enfant gid, wolsed upon the leg, which happened to be bootlons, as the 
unlucky guest wore thin shoes, The dog made a alight Indenture with 
hia tooth, causing bim involuntarily to reply to the attack of Vermilion ; 
three or four more of the four-legged tri eine the battle-ory, and the 
nolse was lutolerable, The compliments which passed betweon the host 

hostess were pithy and violent, though soaroely heard through the 
din, ceopting hy thone who happened to be seated close to them, We 
wore fortunately about the entre of the tablo, and all we could oateh 


vw 

"+ Oh, you atupld old man! why did you not look the doga up stalra, 
as T told you to do? 

"+ He quiet, madam |’ replied Mr, Ude, ‘This la my birthday, and J 
will have no quarrelling,’ 

“* No more will 1) but why did you not look up your doge?’ 

Well, madam, I'm sure they were quiet enough til that stupid young 
man trod upon poor Vormilion's paw,’ 

** Stupid young man, did you say? Mr, Ude, pray how dare you lusult 
my relat ont i any one la Capi here, it in you, Mr, Ude,’ 

“+ Wil you be quiet, madam ?'—' No, I shall not!’ 

“+ What, noton m birth-day ! There, take that,’ 

* Aa he eald this, Ro threw some almonds across the table, and hia wife 
replied with some projectiles snatched up at random from other portions 
of tho dersert, The dogs joined in the fray, and entirely upsct the party, 
All the ladies left the table, Vho young man who bad been bitten at- 
tempted to apologize ; in return for which concession on bis part, the 
gent Louls Bustache and bis amiable spouse returned a volley of abuse, 

n hour elapsed Lefore engiing Hho order could be established, when 
several Jadics returned to the table, while a few remained to console the 
vict'mized spouse, Tho great Mr. Ude had bravely retained his impor- 
tant position, and, till violently excited, commenced helping the fish 
— magnificent crimped Gloucester salmon, procured at Groves'’s, in 
Bond-stroet— which was by this time as cold as ice, 

“* Only fancy,’ ejaculated the enraged Ampbitryon, ‘ even on my birth- 
day! Upon my word, she is a wretch! She never will——’ Then, 

way of ntheris, to the walter, ‘Go round with the sauce, you stu- 
! don’t stand there staring like a fool.’—' Prosper! no, I'm sure she 
never, never will prosper !’ 

“ At length something like harmony was restored ; but only six ladies 
out of eleven returned ; the others remained with Mra. Ude, and, I believe, 

ed up-staire, Much to our sorrow and disappointment, one of the flnest 
dinners of the season was served up cold, ar entirely spoiled, through 
the pugnacity of Louis Eustache Ude's favourite pup.” ‘Boyer's latest, 


Tux tate Avovare Cowre.—The life of a philosopher, spent as it is in 
the contemplation of abstract truth, can seldom or never be rich in facts 
or studded with events of thrilling interest: bis intercourse is with the 
few and the learned and those who think ; and he is little known to the 
great world which speaks and acts outside, Yet ultimately, and by his 
results, he exercises a large influence even upon them, And why? Be- 
cause bis works form and mould the minds, and fashion the philosophy 
of Sons whose pens educate the masses through their influence in the 

© press, 
wre there is any truth in these remarks, they are especially true with re- 
ference to Auguste Comte, the founder of what is called “ the School of 
Positive Philosophy,”’ whose death is just reported as having taken place 
near Poris a few days since. He was born in France about the year 1797, 
and came ofa family which was distinguis*ed for several generations for its 
eminently Catholic and monarchial predilections. He received his earl 
education at one of the lycées of his country ; and whilst only in his four- 
teenth year he is said to have shown his disregard for the traditionary 
system of ancient philosophy, and his deep inward desire after something 
more tangible and real, by advocating the necessity of a complete regen- 
eration in the political and social order of things. Nor did he content 
himself with mere aspirations or with visionary schemes. It was not long 
before he fell in with a person of congenial tastes, the celebrated St. Si- 
mon, under whom he began to work, and soon became one of his most 
active and intelligent disciples. The coincidence of their views natu- 
rally drew them closely ther ; and whilst ergin the absolute neces- 
= of a social renovation upon a revolution in the existing ideas 

opinions of mankind, the personal ascendancy of St. Simon seems to 
have entirely subdued Comte, who considered that his own speculations 
were troubled and interrupted by their intersourse, 

About the year 1826, Comte was attacked with a fever which disor- 
dered his brain, and which, as his —— ~~ - declared, left a per- 
manent impress == his mind writings. He, however, recovered 
from the attack sufficiently to undertake the post of a Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Ecole Polytechnique, which he held for several years, 
though he afterwards lost it, and lived for some time in a state of n- 
dence on the charity of his friends and what little he could earn by teach- 
ing mathematics and ane For many years be was accustomed to 
promulg.te his peculiar opinions by the delivery of gratuitous lectures 
on in sections of his “ Positive Philosophy,” every Sunday for six 


| culative in their character, and too re 


three months’ labour. 

As philosopher, Comte was a Materialist. In the words of a recent 
critic, “ He resolutely ignores the entire spiritual side of man, and con- 
fines philosophy to the mere realms of sense. He looks to the region of 
the finite to discern the infinite ; and because he does not succeed, he 
denies the infinite altogether. Because he easily eliminates God from the 
domain of chemistry and mathematics, he concludes also that he has eli- 
minated him from the realm of existence altogether. Because God is not 
a sensible fact, he infers that he is also a rational falsity.” 

It is by his “ Positive Philosophy” that the name of Comte is known 
here in England. A free but condensed translation of the work was given 
to the world by Miss Martineau a few years since ; and a more elaborate, 
and we believe a more correct analysis of its contents, has been published 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes. The doctrines of Comte, on are far too spe- 

pug t to the religi inatinat, 
of the English nation, to make much progress here.—Correspondent, Lon- 
don Spectator. 

Tux Meerine !—Tue Mvsiiw?—The frogs are watching the bulls to 
see who shall be trodden on next. Ordinary people are satirizing them- 
selves, by an awful anxiety to ascertain the movements of certain illus- 
trious persons, as if verily the superstition of Japan were realized in Eu- 
rope, sun and rain hanging upon the countenance of sacred majesty. The 
question of European importance at the moment is, where are they going? 
who is going? /s it Darmstadt, or Stuttgard, or Darmstadt, or Potsdam, 
or Stuttgard? Prussia, iti said, objects to meet, or to be met, because, 
besides the fatigue, if Prussia fraternized with Russia and France, the 
exclusion of Austria would be too “ marked.” 

And what are they going to do at Stuttgard? The ghost of Urquhart 
anwers—Now that Palmerston, supported by the idiot-knaves the Re- 
formers, has embroiled us in India, France and Russia are going to divide 
the Ottoman empire between them, Russia taking Turkey proper, France 
Egypt. 

But who isgoing? Are the women to be there, the gracious Empresses ? 
Gossip sternly says, “ No! Eugénie is not to be at Stuttgard.”” But why 
not? Oh! the reason is “ of too delicate a nature to permit its being 
much discussed in the press.’ What does that mean? Is not the friend 
of Victoria company for any lady upon earth? If the families have not 
been “ introduced” to each other, everything must have a beginning. 

But, it is said, the lovely Empress has other engagements. Her Ma- 
jesty is to go to Biarritz, and thither perchance may stray some friendly 
visitors. Some say the Duke of Cambridge. Some say the Prince of 
Wales; of whom it has been remarked that his education has already 
a lana Sir William Codrington being followed up by Mr. Albert 
Smith. 

But we can imagine another and very practical reason why Imperial 
meetings should take place in the Tuileries and not at Darmstadt, What 
is the available space in the largest palace at Darmstadt? The fairest 
lady in France has one foible, and decidedly it grows. Some time since, 
it was said, oa of muslin were required —all by some magic 

thered into one band round that gentle waist. Not crinoline, bat mus- 
fin. A yet higher figure has since been mentioned. And the fashion has 

rown with what it feeds upon. Outside that vast muslin involution 
there is a silken structure, and in the latest fashion that gracious gar- 
ment has become, like the Irishman'’s wish realized in “ an apple-pie 
all of quincea,’’ a ekirt all of flounces—tierally, a flounce ae from 
the waist, a more —— flounce apringing dowaward from the ret, a 
third from the second, and #0 on to the number of eightorten! The Pa- 
lace of the Tuileries has been ly meme and spaciously constructed ; 
but how could it be managed at Stuttgard !—Spectator, Sept, 19. 


A Sonia's Monemmnt,—A almple, unostentations, mural tablet bas 
just been erected in the chancel of 
Japtaln Hedley Vicars, of the 97th Regiment, who fell in the Crimean 
war, and lies burled before Sebastopol, The fate of Captain Vicars |a 
easton told Ia the closing chapter of his memorials, He tell on the 
hight of the 27th of March, Boon after ten o'clock a loud firing com- 
moneed, and was sustained in the direction of the Vietorla Redoubt, op- 
posite the Malakoff Tower, Taking advantage of the darkness of the 
night, @ Russian force of 15,000 men lseued from Bebaat They were 
supposed to bo the French, Hedley Vioara was the firat to discover that 
thoy were Russians, He ordered hia men to He down watil the Russians 
came within twenty paces: then, with bis frat war-shout, * Now, 07th, on 
reer ina, and eharge!’ himaelf foremost in the confilet, he led on 

ls gallant mon to victory, Caaging 2,000 with a foro of barely 200, 
A bayonet wound ta the breast only fred bie courage the move; and 
again hia voloe rose high: * Men of the 07th, follow me!’’ as he leaped 

1 parapet he had so well defended, and charged the enemy down the 
ravine, 

One moment a straggling moonbeam fell upon hls flashing sword as he 
waved It through the alr, with his last cheer for his men, * This way, 
97th!” The next the strong arm which had been uplifted hung wer- 
loss by his wide, and be fell amidat his enemies, But friends followed 
fast, Ila men wage thelr way through the ranks to the Rusalana to de- 
fond the parting life of the leader they loved, 

In thelr arma they bore him back amidst shouts of victory so dearly 
bought, Captain Browne found a stretcher, and, placing bis friend upon 
it, cooled his fevered lips with a draught of water. That“ cnp of cold 
water shall in no wise lose ita own reward,” 

To each Inquiry Hedley Vicars answered cheerfully that he belleved 
his wound was slight, Sut @ main artery had been severed, and the life- 
blood flowed fast, 

Pl few paces onward and he faintly sald, ‘Cover my face, cover my 

e 

“ As the coldiers lald him down at the door of his tent, a welcome 
from the armies of the sky sounded jo his bearing. He had fallen 
asleep in Jesus, to awake up after Ilis likeness, and be ratistled with 
t 











‘Of the pathetic narrative whense we select the above passages we un- 
derstand that upwards of 150,000 copies have been sold,— London JU. News. 


A TeLeonarn Tate.— I think the most curious fact, taken altogether 
that I ever heard of the electric telegraph, was told me by a cashier of 
the Bank of England. You may have heard of it. It may have been in 
eng I am sure it deserves to be. ‘Once upon a time,’ then, on a cer- 

in Saturday night, the folks at the Bank could not make the balance 
come right, by just £100, This isa serious matter in that little estab- 
lishment: 1 do not mean the cash, but the mistake in arithmetic ; for it 
occasions a world of scrutiny, An error in balancing bas been known, I 
am told, to keep a delegation of clerks from each o at work some- 
times through the whole night. A hue and cry was of course made after 
this £100, as if the old lady in Threadneedle Street would be in the Ga- 
aetie for want of it, Luckily on the Sunday morning, a clerk (in the 
middle of the sermon, I dare say, if the truth were known) felt a suspi- 
clon of the trath dart through his mind quicker than any flash of the tele- 
graph itself. He told the chief cashier on Monday morning, that iy = 
the mistake might have oceurred in packing some boxes of specie for t 
West Indies, which had been sent to Southampton for shipment. The 
suggestion was immediately acted upon. Here was a race—lightning 

nst steam! and steam with eight-and-forty hours’ start given, In- 
stantly the wires asked, ‘ Whether such a vessel had left the harbour !’ 
‘Just weighing anchor,’ was the answer. ‘Stop her!’ frantically 
shouted the electric telegraph. It was done. ‘Have up on deck certain 


Y | boxes marked so and so: weigh them carefully.’ They were weighed ; 


and one—the delinquent—was found heavier by just one packet of a hun- 
dred sovereigns than it ought to be. ‘Let her go,’ said the mysterious 
telegraph. The West Indian folks were debited with just £100 more, and 
the error was corrected without ever looking into the boxes or delaying 
the voyage by an hour. Now that is what may be called ‘doing busi- 
ness.’ ’’—C/reyson Letters. 





Tue Ortorxat Ountavs,—Who would have thought that the omnibus 
was an ancient institution ; in fact, nearly two centuries old? Such, how- 
ever, is the case, it appears. In 1662,—as we learn from the notes of a 
young and enterprising French contemporary, the Courrier de Paris,—a 
royal decree of Louis the Fourteenth authorized the establishment of a 
line of “ two-penny-half-penny ” omnibuses ; or “ Carosses & cing sous.” 
The company bad at its the Duke de Roands, and a brace of mar- 
quises, and no less a person than the gentle Pascal was among the share- 
holders. The decree expressly stated that these coaches, of which there 
were Ore seven, each containing eight places, should run at fixed 
tue Doneth of" 8 gies tumiher af pereenn Wl provtled bn, eo poreut on” 

ni “a num v , as e 
gaged in lawsuits, infirm , tad then, cho be pane 
ride in chase or carriage, 











months in the year, His writings are humerous, and were com: 
with the greatest rapidity ; the whole of the first volume of his “ Pail. 
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ious to their 
setting out, two commissaries of the Chatelet, in legal robes, four guards 
of the grand provost half-a-score of city archers, and as many cavalry, 
drew up in front of the ecstatic people. The commissaries delivered to 
the latter an address on the advantages of two-penny-half-penny carriages, 
exhorted the riders to observe order, and then, turning to the coach- 
men, covered the body of each with a long blue frock, with the arms of 
the King and the city showily embroidered on the stomach. With this 
original badge, off drove the coachmen, but throughout the day a provost- 
guard rode in each carriage, and infantry and cavalry, here and there, 
— along the tive lines to keep themclear. For a while, ali 
aris strove to ride in these omnibuses, and some stood to gaze impa- 
tiently at those who had succeeded better than themselves. The two- 
penny-half-penny coach was the event of the day, even the Grand 
tried a trip in one down at St. Germains, and the actors of the Marais 
the “ Intrigue des Carosses & cinq sous,” on their joyous theatre, 

e wealthier classes seem to have taken possession of them for a con- 
siderable time and it is singular that when they ceased to be fashionable, 
the poorer classes would have nothing to do with them, and so the 
lation failed. The system re-appeared, we may add, in London, under 
certain modifications in the year 1820, and as in Paris in 1622, so in Lon- 
don, we brought the new carriage on the stage, and drew peals of laugh- 
ter and a heavy “ half-price,’ by the farce of * The Omnibus ; or, a Ven- 
venient Distance.” 

Doncaster Races.—The second great annual British equestrian festi- 
val began at Doncaster on Tuesday. The attendance, especially at the 
race for the St. Leger stakes, was “ never so large.” The sport seems to 
have been good, but it interests the sporting world more than the public. 

The great race on Tuesday, for the Yorkshire Handicap, was won by 
Mr. A. Nichol’s Warlock (Flatman) from ‘en competitors.—The St. Leger 
Stakes, on Wednesday, brought eleven horses to the post. For this race 
Blink Bonny, the winner of the Derby and Oaks, was the favourite. But, 
alas for favourites! an outsider carried off the prize. The race lay be- 
tween Mr. J. Scott's mare Jmpérieuse (Flatman) and Mr. Barber's Commo- 
tion (Alderoft ;) but the mare won easily by two lengths. Blink Bonny 
was fourth. It isa remarkable fact that Jmpériewse beat Blink Bonny for 
the two thou and guinea stakes in the spring ; that Blink Bonny beat Jm- 
périeuse for tie Oaks ; and that Jmpériewse should be the conqueror on two 
of the three races. 

On Thursday, the Eglinton Stakes were contested by ten horses, and 
won by Mr, Jackson’s Saunterer (J. Osborne.) 

The great race yesterday was for the Doncaster Cup. Five horses 
started. It was won by Lord Zetland’s Vedette (Chancellor.) Blink Borthy 
(Charlton) carried off the Park Hill Stakes from two competitors. When 
Charlton dismounted, he was hustled and hooted by a mob; and Mr. 
V’Anson met with similar treatment. The cause of the riot is not clearly 
stated, but it is sup that the “ roughs”’ had a suep'cion of foul lay 
in the race for the St. Leger. Both were protected by the “ seapestablen , 
and by “ Tom Sayers, the Champion of England.’’—London paper, Sept. 19. 








Tlis Last Race Run.—Apart from Doncaster the principal topics of 
the week have been the deaths of Wakefield (who was killed by a fail at 
Totnes), and that eminent jockey, Job Marson. The latter event took 
place at Middlcham, Job's riding career commenced in 1830; and, for 
the laat sixteen years, ever since he won the Goodwood Cup on Charles 
X/1, he has been ranked among the very first of our jockeys. In fact, 
for seat, hands, knowledge of pace, patience, and brilliancy in his finish, 
he has, perhaps, never been excelled, He was only forty-one, and waa so 
strong and good a waster that, at the last Richmond Meeting, he rode 
7 at. 7 1b, on Skirmisher for hia favourite stable, During the autumn of 
lant year he was in immense force, winning fourteen out of the twenty: 
elaht races he rode on Melia, Jgnoramua, , &o, His last mount, 
a winning one, was on Vedetle, at Newmarket, on the 15th of October 
and, though we believe he made an effort to waste and ride Skirmisher a! 
Epsom this last May, he was too weak, and abandoned it, Two Derbies, 
three St, Legera, two Ascot, and two Doncaster Cups were among his 
privelpal victories; and Thidington, Voltigeur, and Fi are the horses 
on which his name will be principally handed down, while bia  Mutwith 
rash” bas long alnee into a proverb, He died in very olr- 
cumstances, aud was buried at Spennithorne, near Middleham, leaving 
wife and four children, —London paper. 


Tun Decnwasn ov Gnovan.—The gradual decrease of mulr fowl on 
our Boottieh hilla is every year becoming more evident, and, like ite 
brother, the wood grouse, It will ere lone become extinet, wolom mea- 
sures be taken to proverve the species, The groure, a native of and pe- 
cullar to the British isles, receding before the progress of agrioultural 
improvement, are now only to be found in anything like thelr former 
numbera in remote dlatrlota, where acecsa and accommodation for 
men are restricted or wanting, The sportsman, without assigning an 
limit to his work of destruction, commences operations on the 12th on 
penny killa moet of the young birds, and leaves the old ones to die in 
the approach of winter, generally from a disease of the liver, 

wantitios of old birds are found dead on our southern hills (we refer 

kirk and Peeblesshire) in the months of October and November, 
Many of these, doubtless, have been wounded birds, and consequently 
died of starvation ; but we have frequently made an examination of some 
of these found dead, and an enlargement of the liver was almost invaria- 
bly the cause, Agricultural improvements, such as the draining of hill 
land for pasture, and the burning of heather, are all hastening the al- 
ready rapid decrease of muir fowl, If sportsmen would give thts species 
of game a rest once In every four seasons, and thus allow more young 
birds to breed, we doubt not but that the species would become as nu- 
merous as they were ten or twelve years ago. — ’ 





Giascow Hannovr,—One of the heaviest and most costly works ever 
undertaken by the Clyde Trust is now approaching completion. We al- 
lude to the new addition to the South Quay wall, called the “ Springfleld 
Quay,” extended to a distance of 4,536 feet from Glasgow Bridge to a 
— where, a few years ago, stood @ fisher's-but, and where, ia a small 

nd of the bank, the salmon-nets were hauled in, The nt addition 
commences at this point, and extends through the lands of Mavisbank and 
Plantation, and terminates in the lands of Haughhead, the portions of 
these lands cut off to the north of the wall being of course converted into 
harbour space, The length of the new wall is nearly one-third of a mile. 
and when it is completed there will be a stretch of quay wall west 
from Glasgow Bridge of 2,028 yards, or fully 14 miles of quayage for ves- 
sels on the south side of the harbour, It is intended to give a depth of 
20 feet at low water, so that the largest vessels when laden may lie afloat 
at all times of the tide, as in the docks of London and Liverpool, and, in 
this respect, forms the most important addition that has yet been made 
to the harbour. Its cost is about £50,000.— Glasgow Citizen, 


Exrtonina Tue Niorr.—Advices by the African mail-steamer Gambia 
state that the exploring expedition to the river Niger and iss tributaries, 
in charge of Dr. Backie, R.N., left the Brass River for the Niger on the 
10th of July, all well. The expedition is composed of 50 Kroomen, 25 
natives of the countries bordering on the Niger and Chadda, and 14 Eu- 
ropeans, including Dr. Backie, Lieut. Glover, Mr. May, and Dr. Davis of 
the Royal peak & naturalist and a botanist from Kew Gardens, with 
= rant and engineers in the 7 of the contractor, Mr, Macgregor 
Laird. It is said to be the intention of Mr. Laird to form trading posts 
on the banks of the river at the most eligible situations for the tion 
of cotton, shea, butter, and other productions of the interior, provided 
the climate offers no insuperable obstacles. As by his contract with the 
Admiralty be is bound to convey deck passengers of the Negro race who 
can read and write English from Fernando Po to all parts below the 
Niger and Chadda, it is hoped that a new element of civilization will be 
introduced into the interior by the return of liberated Africans to their 
native country in considerable numbers.—London Times. 








A Footisu Jumr.—A party from Leeds and Rochdale were recently 
ens Bolton Abbey and its neighbourhocd. One of the gentlemen un- 
ing the apposite rock, hie oct lipped and he fell lato the tarreat” 
on gainio op} , ry 
The ah of his wife at length ind 
dale, to attempt a rercue. 


and he fell into the torrent. 
the Rev. John Mather, of Roch- 
e ran down the stream for some thirty 
yards, jumped to the other side, and caught the po tmp Se ye yy 
as he reac the spot. Additional assistance soon arrived, and the 
drowning man was pulled ee eee This is said to 
be the first instance of a person who had fallen into the “ strid’”’ being 


saved. Giteabaisin 
ment which took place between 


Distopoep at Last.—In the e 
the French and the Arabs at the de la Mongaia in A seventeen 


t Ubrich, of the 8th battalion of Foot Chasseurs, 
the head. 
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dical advisers to Allevard, a watering-place in the Isere. About ten | 


days ago he had a slight attack of apoplexy, which shook him greatly, 
and a few nights afterwards he was awakened from his sleep by a sense 
of suffocation. Jumping up, he found that the ball had by degrees worked 
its way down, and had at last fallen from the upper part of the mouth 
into his throat. By violent efforts he succeeded in dislodging it, and he 
is now doing well. The bell, though diminished by corrosion, was found 
to weigh 25 grammes (about four-fifths of an ounce.)—(alignani’s Messen- 
ger. 

Tue Mayvractvre or Worps.—No permission has been so much 
abused in our days as that of Horace for the manufacture of words. He 
allows men to mould one now and then, with a modest discretion and 
caution ; but he is addressing poets, not vendors of patent leather or deal- 
ers in marine stores. Would he not have stood aghast at the term “ anti- 
gropylos?” Would it not — a Sculiger or a Bentley? It is time, we 
protest, to put a stop to these vile coinages when every breeches-maker 
or blacking manufacturer invents a compound word of six syllables as 
expressive of his wares. ies do not wear petticoats now-a-days, but 
oledien. What is their new name for garters? Men do not ride on 
horseback as aforetime—they take equestrian exercise ; women are not 





married like their grandmothers—they are led to the hymeneal altar. A. 
bookseller, forsooth, becomes a bibliopole ; and a servant is converted into | 


a manciple. Barbers do not sell toothpowder and shaving-soap as their 
fathers did, but odonto, and dentrifice, and rypo ; hairwash has 
pes away—it is tpn | fluid. Can any one tell us what is the mean- 

g of “ diagnosis” as applicable to disease? If it has a signification at 
all, we will guarantee to find half-a dozen Saxon mo’ llables expres- 
sive of the same idea. Medical gentlemen, too, talk of phlebotomy ; we 
know that it has some tion with bloodletting, and, for our own 
part, we always associate the term with a night we once spent between 
the sheets, all alive O! in an Irish hotel. Who would believe that “ epis- 
taxis” means simply a bleeding at the nose? Fancy one schoolboy dou- 
bling his fist, and telling another to look out for “ epistaxis.” hat is 
meant by that fashionable word “ wsthetics?’’ We take up the first book 
within reach, and open it at random. It is William Wordsworth ; a Bio- 
graphy, by Edward Paxton Hood. Well, what do we read? “ By wsthe- 
tie biography,”’ he says, “ is simply intended a life in its ideal atti- 
tudes,” Simply intended! Did ever mortal man listen to such verbiage 
run mad? What, again, are we to understand by the words “objective” 
and “ subjective,” which every goose with his sham metaphysics has 
now-a-days on his lips? These Titanic Gilfillanisms will certainly be the 
death of us.— Fraser's Magazine. 





Netson’s Ovo “ Vicrory.”—On the water being pumped out of No. 
9 dock, we had an opportunity of —— her bottom; her lines are 
exceedingly fine, with an entrance and run like a cutter. She was built 
at Chatham in 1768, It is 21 years since she was last docked at Ports- 
mouth. The Vietory has leaked for a long time past; yet, although we 
have ready m@ans at hand, in the shape of divers and material, not a 
thought seems to have occurred to the officials about the necessity of ex- 
amining any portion below the water line. Her bottom presented a most 
singular appearance when the dock was dry, being covered from stem to 
stern with oysters, mussels, and animalculw ; upwards of six buehels of 
the finest oysters were detached from the copper sheathing, rome of which 
measured five inches in diameter, and which apparently were devoured 
with — telich by the dockyard workmen, As to mussels there must 
be at leact two cartioads, About 18 feet from the stem, and four from 
the water line on her starboard bow is a — worth looking at, and it 
is pretty evident that ever since the Vietory bas been at her present moor 
ings ehe has been chafing on her bridal chain; this ground away her cop- 
per sheathing for 13 streaks dowa towards the keel, and no doubt shortly 
after the worme had {t all their own way, for they have positively eaten 
through the whole of a space of 10 feet by the ay of 3 feet. Those 
destructive Insecta have penetrated completely through the outer plank: 
ing to the timbers, making for themselves cells quite honeycomb; the 
loner part of some of the planking not belng thicker than a piece of 
orange-peel, any ehook given to the ship would have allowed the 
sure of the tide to have broken through in a body, and down would have 
gone Nelson's old Viewry, Her copper ta generally in exdellent order, 

ehe a) yet as though she would well another century, 


Tue Lopown w Kine Srneer, Br, Jawne's.—The Emperor and bis 
camp at ChAlons are still the malu toplc# in the French journals, But 
they communtoate little that ls new, Had weather, rain and wind, have 
greatly hindered the military —- The raliway from ChAlons to the 
camp Was opened on Tuerday, lal carriage had been made for 


the Emperor, which gives an idea of his Hy taaton, 
It ve carriages, communica x by little bridges, and com: 
prises ante-room, larder, dlning-room, (the latter walneooted with oak, 


4 carriage arranged as a terrace with 
choloe flowers and @ balustrade of beautiful workmanship (this carriage 
la uncovered) ; then comes the drawing-room, fitted up in the atyle of 
Louls XV,, with furniture of soulptared and gilt wood, aad Aubusson 
carpets ; two bedrooms complete the sumptuous sulte of apartments, 
paper. pene 

Tue Manwona Lovine-cur.Syrap of orgeat, one quart; cognac 
brandy, one plot; maraschino, half a plat; Jamaica ram, half a pint 
cham , two bottles ; soda water, two bottles ; sugar, six ounces; an 
four middling-size! lemons, 


Thialy the lemons, and place the rind in a bowl! with the sugar; | ¥ 


macerate them well for a minute or two, in order to extract the favour 
from the lemon, Next equeeze the juloe of the lemons aoe, add two 
bottles of soda-wat r, and stir well till the sagor |s disso ved ; pour in the 
syrup of orgeat, and whip the mixture well with an egg-whisk in order 
to whiten the composition. Then add the brandy, rum, and maraschino ; 
strain the whole into the panch-bowl, and just before serving add the 
champagne, which should be well lced. While adding the champagne, 
stir well with the ladle; this will render the cup creamy and mellow. 

Half the quantity given here, or even less, may be made; this receipt 
being for a party of thirty.—Soyer. 


ot by, | 
Tue  anonet and Tue Borien.—A story is told of Sir William Ingleby, loving matcher by the couch of pain with the assurance of « radical care— 
' | Liverpool Mercury. 


a Yorkshire baronet, It was his habit to his own bills, oom 
and in person, On one occasion, he red to one of the houses wi 
which be dealt, in the neighbouring country town, for this purpose. The 
om peng was a new-comer, and did not know Sir William ; but hearing 

im say that be had come to pay Sir William Ingleby's bill, he took the 
baronet for the barovet's butler, and invited him into his parlour. Sach 
& mistake was the greatest joke possible to Sir William, who sat down 
with his grocer, smoked his tobacco, drank brandy and water with him, 
answered all his questionings as to the comfortable oe he had got, and 
the time he had been there, man and boy, and finally took butler'’s dis- 
count upon his own bill, as no one had a better right to do! It was only 
when he drew a cheque that the grocer saw his error, and rose to vehe- 
mently — * Sit dowa, man! sit down!” cried jolly Sir William ; 
om 0 is get, and your brandy is better—let us have some more 

each, and part friends.” 


Marxiwo Rations.—* The orderlies were now ordered not to tie their 
rations of meat so tight. Upon inspection I found that they had a most 





curious method of marking their different lots. Some used a piece of red |” 


cloth cut from an old jacket ; others half-a-dozen old buttons tied toge- 
ther ; old knives, forks, scissors, &c., but one in particular had hit upon 
an idea which could not fail to meet with our entire approval. The dis 
co of this brilliant idea was greeted with shouts of laughter from 
Miss Nightingale, the doctors, and myself. It consisted in tying a pair 
of old snaffers to the lot. All this rubbish was daily boiled with the 
meat, but probably required more cooking. On telling the man with the 
snuffers that it was a very dirty trick to put such things in the soup, the 
reply was—‘ How can it be dirty, sir? sure they have been boiling this 
last month.’ —Soyer's Culinary y 


Onxtows or Kissive tue Porr’s Tor.—Mathew, of Westminster, says 
that, formerly, it was usnal to kiss the hand of his Holiness; but that, 
towards the end of the eighth century, a certain lewd woman, in making 
an offering to the Pope, not only kissed his hand, but also pressed it. The 
Pope—his name was g the danger, cut off his hand, and thus 

ad been exposed. Since that 
taken of kissing the Pope's toe instead of 
his hand ; and, lest any one should doubt the accuracy of this account, 
the historian assures us that the hand which had been cut off five or six 
handred years before, still existed in Rome, and was, indeed, a standing 
miracle, since it was preserved in the Lateran in its state, free 
from corruption.— Buckle's History of Civilization in 


Lorp MacavLay’s Trrie.—It appears by the Gazette that Mr. Macaulay 


chose as his new title that of “ Baron Macaulay, of Rothley, in the count 
of Leicester.” Rothley Temp!e was for some years the Tesidence of bis 


maternal uncle, the late Thomas Babington, Esq., formerly high sheriff of 
Leicestershire, and many years M.P.-for the city of Leicester. The future 
essayist, poet, historian, aud orator, was born there in the early part of 
the year 1800. Hence, we me, arises his selection of that spot as 
the local source where he derives his ry ee! according to the old feudal 
theory which makes every Baron the “ Lord” of a certain locality. Mr. 
Macaulay, we may add, is the eldest son of the late Zachary Macaulay. 
His grandfather was a Presbyterian clergyman in the Highlands of Scot- 
— and, we believe, was a native of the remote and romantic island of 
8. 





Cvess. 


PROBLEM No. 458, sy Everns B. Cook. 























WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 


pa We postpone giving the Solution to Problem No. 457, by Capraz, 
until next week. 








To Connesronpents._The National Chess Co is in session at Mr. Des- 
combe's Rooms, No. 764 ae It is a highly gratifying spectacle to all 
true lovers of Chess. The finest players in the United States are engaged in con- 
testing for supremacy. The celebrated player, Mr. Paul Morphy, veteran 
Mr. Louis Paulsen, and our —— of old, Mr. C. Hi. Stanley, are among the 
combatants, Mr. Paulsen has te by his wonderful facult 
of playing three games at one time, without sight of the board, He will repea 
that feat during this Congress, and we have heard that Ladies will grace 
x their presence to witness this wonderful achievement of the human 
ntellect. 

Since writing the above, we are enabled to announce that the drawing for 
competitors has taken place, with the following result 
1, Messrs. J. Thompson of N. Y., and Paul Morphy of New Orleans, 

» “ — Allison, of Minnesota, and H, P. Mon ory, of Philadelphia, 
« — #, Perrln, of N. Y,, and Nott, of Hrooklyn, 
" — Marache, of N. Y., and D, W. Pieke, of N.Y, 
"Meek, of Alabama, and Puller, of N.Y, 
i "©. A Stanley, of N.Y., and T, Lichtenhein, of N.Y, 
7, “Raphael, of Kentucky, and Kennicott, of Titnols 
% "  Calthrop, of Conn, and L. Paulsen, of Lowa, 
The result of the fret and second day's play was aa follows) 
vee © MnP, Morphy. ..... seccerese ® 

1 “ Montgomery , ae 
nese le ee 

N. Marache ® © FW rivceve 
6, «a seeesaresgsene »t © Paller,,... 
a, lay and Lichtenheln, not dd 
7, © Raphael rey 1 “ 
O.  CaMRPOp ....cccaces 0 he 

Previous to the play the Congress was iwed, Col, Mead, President 
the New York Chom Club, moved the appoin 
a? of the Congress, which nomination 
taking the Chair, the Judge made an eloquent 
of Chess, Four Vice aman Re bg ot Gee, 
Gallatin, New York ; Prof, Hl, V: » Philadelphia 4 one 

wnoe, 
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Tus Guano Cavsapn.—lHeavru's Missonany,—To alleviate the anguish of 
those upon whom disease has laid its heavy hand has been for byey Aw! the 
mission of Tuomas Hottoway, During not 
been warring, (with nature for his ally and true solence for his meide,) agaiag 

the maladies incident to ‘aluet the false systems of t 
under which have gathered strength and lnoreased in eeienry. He ia the 
great Mepioat, Cuveapen of the Nineteenth Century, and ) 

hose akin-deep cures fail to reach the sources of disease and merely lay a brief 
embargo on the symptoms, have been unable to make head against the revolu- 
| tion he has inaugurated. In vain have they taken the fleld armed and accoutred 
| a8 the professional code directs, with , and blister eae paren sa Case 
| fying opiate 5 he has met them with two universal «pecitics, a | and an 0} 

ment, and driven them discomfited from the conflict. It may be truly said of his 
| Olntment, in the words of the great dramatist, that 


“td th like the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon ‘the place beneath,” 


exteranl inttanamation, Win equal truth we tony apply Shakespeare's Zeanition 
ex jn! \ ith truth we ma: . 
of mercy te Holloway's world-reaowned in remek ; “It le troice blessed. 
It bleaveth him that gives and him that takes,” for it literally roots out the pre- 

, blessing the patient with renewed health, and 
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NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE, 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF FARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
5T WALKER STREET, 
SHOOND STRERT BELOW CANAL STRERT, WHET SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
B's, wus uons CORVENIEES 45 DUSTER LISTED FApHIEeS THAN 
woich, for KERGANCK. VARIETY, and RATENT, te unequaiion 2 _ 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLABS ‘cUMTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH 
MENT IN NEW YORR, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Manvractcnenrs’ Acents, Lonpox, 


und, upon inspection, 
house for ROONOMY ia the United Staves. 


PALL, 1857. 
W8 BEG TO INFORM OUR FRIENDS THAT OUR COMPLETE STOCK OF 
NEW STYLES OF FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
1 NOW READY 4ND FOR S4Le, 
Cupane EVERY DESIRABLE DESIGN OF FABRIC AND FASHION FOR 
the present and approaching a ho DEPARTMENT is 


QUALITY and PRICK, the 





S| The house t# kept on the 
twee ease 
teagan cn wh 
Hpi a reacted 





by steamers and calting veasela, throughout the season, wey, desirable novelty for GENTLE. |“ 
wens DRESS, and will be fo » for STYLE, 
ent 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


A NEW EDITION OF 
BERANGER'S LYRICS, 
Two Handred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway. 


FINE LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 
OLD AND MODERN AUTHORS, 
IN SUPERIOR CONDITION. 
J. W. BOUTON & CO., 87 WALKER STREET, 
AVE JUST OPENED A PORTION OF THRIR LARGE STOCK OF RARE AND 
- curious new and second-hand ENGLISH BOOKS, lately received per ships Cornelinue 
pmol rime Eagle, John Jane Ly —_ aaaas, frema London and Liverpool. They are 
ior Co on, being mostly choice and pic! copies, whi 
embracing works in all departments of literature. ay Se See Os 
THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, CONCHOLOG - 
OGY, WORKS ON’ MUSIC, OLD SONGS, DICTIONARIES AND ENGYCLO 
PEDIAS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, ILLUMINATED MANU- 
RIPTS, BOOKS OF EMBLEMS, &c., &c., dc. 
ont prices are plainly marked in the first volume of each work, and are now ready for in 
ection. 
N. B.—Catalogue No. 1 is now repay oes will be sent to any address gratuitously. 
J. W. BOUTON & CO., sellers and Importers, 
87 Walker Street, (A few doors east of hroadway ) 


RARE FOREIGN BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


T= SUBSCRIBER HAS JUST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE 19 CASES OF CHOIOCR 
Books, both ANCIENT AND MODERN, embrac the moat extensive and valuable 
pees ever offered for sale in this country. Many of these Books have been pufehased 








GREAT LIBRARY SALE OF THE LATE EARL OF SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND, 
and are worthy the attention of Public Libraries and all Book Collectors. 
Priced Catalogues of this Stock are preparing, and will be forwarded to any address, gratia, 
on application to T. W. REEVE, Importer of London Books, 
No. Fulton Street, New York. 


GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EBSTER’S RLEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of which over 1,000,000 Copies are 
9 


sold annually. The whole number that has bi sold 
Ft en »| een & greater than that of the entire 
ys 


Cornella's Series School Geographies. 
Poem + yaa GEOGRAPHY. Small dto. Spp. 12 maps. Beautifully (ustrated, 
IL—INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Large dto. Revi . 
as 118 a * " ane pemorous Tilusretions, Price 67 poy epssnanamaimcba aller pao 
_ sHOOL GBOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, large 12me, . 
Richly Illustrated. Price 75 cents. Atlas, very large 4to, 83 Po thn 9 of mane Price site? 
Connet.’s Grocrarnies Sunrass au Ornens,—In philosophic arrangement. In 
gradual progression of their steps. In presenting one t ng oh a time In fhe woupielion gt 
each part to the age and grade of scholarship for whieh \t Is intended. In the admirable mode 
y prescribe for memorizing the contents of a a & Tn their full explanations and expiieit 
directions for describing the natural divisions of earth. In their judicious selection of 
facta. In the appropriate and instructive character of their ill a 
ay maps and text. The introduction into the maps of euch places only as are mentioned 
0 book. 








QUACKENPOS ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNTTED BTATHA, 
from the Karliest Discoveries to the present time : embracing a Full Account of the Abort 
gues = faphical Notices of Distinguished Men, and Numerous Mapes, Plane of Battle 

«] 


(i A Go. have in press, aud Will shorliy publish, QUAGKENDOR RATURAL PUILA 
801 HY fy Re sa einlea, 0. ith numerous lilustrations / 
sRNIRIER TAA RR aa to feck tat neraas 
oF prewing og enough to overburden (he mind, oh Lerson reviews the e 
PERKINS KLEMENTARY AITBMETIO, lomo. of Bima fy ofa inte vert, 20 


pringiple is left unelnetdated, jeet of Fractions, i 
jal Paymente, will commend themael ves to ey ras subject of Proportion ia pre 


10 @ practi 
A eopy of any of the above, for examination, will be sen fa paid) to any ineher 
fF eohool OMeer, reMmitth half ite price, ive ¢ 
boube published by i. A. Uo. » wi be theniehed wpontoohenl + 7 ewer er darwin 
- es a —_ 
COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
puis Wale yore Axp COMPLAF A NET ABLISN MENT tp HOW O eN FOR THR 
pene Y wvarders. aeeenal Pleamera, 
wand the Nideon Hiver allroad, " ” — 
HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
i he ARove WRAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OOOUPTRA ONR OF TITH MOHT 
Vig bitul eituatl ‘ oly, att 
A Near Fe | ihe ey IN Ghutrecetion of Nevasway ana Ful Avenue, 
A and " 
sie ronnie Tre Wet toy Ph ing F Chr) 
atta test i face Pesta 
y OMNb ames passing a ite ryt 


Te RCE pant 
Sm LY SURE ES atin 


? TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! __ 
WN CONARQUENCK OF THE NUMHROUR CALLA WHICH mH 
[aWrond ated RsleMiNTRgRNNee senor AAMT Ya pa" 
A WRAUTIPUL BROOK OF PARIAIAN NOVRLTHOA IN 
Oloaks, Mantil ine Wrappers, for 
ON MONDAY, AUGUA® Lown, 1867, 

294 and O00 Canal Gironde Am RPS ae vy ade. 

Nd. All the remaining Bummer block of Mantliag are now reduced fully a A 


» 
© have in presa, and will shotuy Ry 
\ 








———— 








NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


OUT THE URE OF METAL PLATRS OR \. 5 
we TT! 7 or mp 4u Ueeseean New. PA, DR. BD.) SIORAMOND, 


mre neme te ast ied We cee arte ts at 

pAicopates ty cneef ots wis enetgine te eerie ee 
Fas eden he cae ea, se 

sifincsctiune n sheng thy ico et, 





be inserted wi 


e. 
uiring the service of @ Dentiet are to oall and examine hie Artif 
pep ty HE th Gh 
mae they Cannot be surpassed. 
“th, oa ve the best city reference to those who have tested (hese Teeth to their entire 
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LATEST IMPORTATIONS OF CASSIMERES, BEAVERS, VESTINGS, &c., 
to which we ask special attention. Early Selections will, of course, procure the Choicest 
D. DEVLIN & 00., 


Nos. 258, 259, and 200 Broadway, corner of Warren Street, New York. 


pty EE a 
vey whh his pesa” 





ME Saree de a 


NGLISH at 53 desire to 
A* pny - 4 Tyce . The pe, Megs Siecm, all modern 
i oe 9 gested cnt oui Te Oe oe eee 
ries, and within a few minutes of way, and convenient to Cars and Biages Gentlemen 
seeking the comforts of a home may meet with them at the above address. 
Allstone Ban Regn mite zal sce mes 1 Cooking Cra <= Ulase, and Jars 
‘reser Store. 7 bowery, Btreeta. 
— wate’ ™ GEORGE W. ROSE. 
informs his mmoyous soqueintances 
has esinbed w Jewry sore a way, 2 doors above Amity 
street, where be is selling fine Gold Jewelry at low rates. Jewelry, Fancy Goods and Fans 
red and restored equal to new. Also, Clocks and Watches repaired by skilful workmen. 
ine ee. References will be given te 
" LOUIS LWRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Birest, 


























a ae Seosl patel caeeeraniaii ty ony cat 
ev 
T= ished 1888." The Public should be saulious of base lmicators and infris. 
gers of the above patent. 
WEDDING. Yieting, and Mosinee Gant T.Demegrt Ro, es 
, New General — 
Seals, Seal Presses, Stamps, oor Plates, Ravelopes, &e. 
OTICE,.—The Malis for EUROPE, via Liverpool, per U.8. Steamer 
TTL IATIG will class i this Utes on TUBSDAY the 13h day of Ocsubers at tore 
o'clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
post 0 cE FOrICm The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Howse, 
A] fi , Will close at this Offlee on SATURDAY, the ITch Oc- 
wer Wee A te IMAG V. FOWLER, Poommastes” 
OLLOW D OINTMENT.—Maternity has 
H oF ER py ee y, 


A #; there should 
double care employ mother is dyspeptic, the child will pine , 1{ the mowher has 
sore breasts, that sty ole veces 847 Be cdeteed than, cad ins teen nea 
4 manufactory, No. 6) Maiden Lane, New York, and by ail draggists, at 250,, 63e., 
per box or pot. 





etnoreisras Boras see CIE ES: DvERTISEMENT ON OUTSIDE 
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_ F(NANCIAL. 


ew Youn 1887. 
DUNCAN sHeRmax 4 00. 54 BUILDING. 


We bog Le announce that wo have formed & Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


the ating of FORKION AND DOMESTIC og a MERCANTILE PA 

LOANS, the ba tag “ Bell of STOCKS, BON DS, + of 
ouperionce im the of DUNUAN SHERMAN 400., ‘ten the commencement 

theér business until (he roan time, TO WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE IN REFERRING, affords us 


Sa te wil be he avon to Odors forte Pe Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
Powkian Wixi Gk. 
— nade on of the country upon the moat favourable terms. 
ALLOW BD - rtedally s Lew. 
TODO STOUT. 
in addition to the above refevence , we preaent, b iasion, the following : 


y permit 
7. Bourten, Keq., re ident of the Bank of the Republic. 
3; ne Hannes, Keay Merchants’ Kachange 
Tita B. Aston, haq., New York. 
ion, Wa, Kant, 
antus Consina, Baq., 





, Albany. 
Oma. H. Puss, Haq. ‘Fhiladalphia, 


JOHN MUNROB & CO. 
AMERICAN BANK 
NO. 6 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


GPERAT SP SE.aees ron ancnrmmacuarogs™ A140, omov.as 
OLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
| ed HeLa KW ITERRLAND, & epee, 
const aNTINOPL AL ~ ~anmeme CAIRO, 


Office tn tow ¥ York, No. # Wall-street. 
BUIAA ON PARIS, and STRKLING BILLA at short, or @ dave’ sight, for sale in sums to 
matt 


J. C. MAYER, 

GATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WHET, 

lias established himaelf in the 

BXACHANGEK AND NOTH BROKERAGE BUSINESS, 

AT NO. % EXCHANGE PLAOK, NEW YORK, 
op ty 
Wanover Dank, Now York. auch Hank of Montreal, in Toronto, Canada West. 
T enn Toronto, Canada Weat. 
NB. Collections made throughout the Canadas, 








Mord § BD BO NOTHA PAYABLE IN CANADA, ly J THE BANK OF BRITION 
merioa has branches of agencies, and when Kachange ls provided for, collected 


orediia on eer wand cullseted oe Wagland, Ireland, Beotiand, 


A Ph 
ve Bo 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, I 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA EEPRESS & EECHANGE CO, 


8% Broadway, N. Y., 
DDITEAN IN. yn Fong! Ly ty ad To CALIFOR STA ORKOON AND THE SANDWICH Is- 
the and y I-31, T45 for ‘sale at all times. 





awk & CALDWELL 
20 Old Blip, corner Water Street, New York. 
ee or LIVERPOOL, 


es See = upwards, payable at Rpctenteietenen | 


Oy tae RANSOM —_ co., 
RS, 1 PINE 





Deira y eornar THE BANK or PRA ONT MAKE ‘nisi ne avons Ye To rosemary 4 - 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 60 WALL STHREKT, NEW YORK, 
Taoue Oredite for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world, 





HOLT'S OLD EXH@LISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
BARUTACTURED AnD FoR fate at 
No. 184 Jane Biveet, New-York, 
ALGO BY THE PRINOIPAL GhOURKA, 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, __ 
omarnns Y'UUN Pow 


DMR, 
HAY pt ge Bey Thwin ta tw ny oMnnaranD wirnt THA ReDvORD 


. Mine, and 1 Bene tuoky Kifle Powder, 
KHOA AND CANINTRRA, 


IN 
iyo Guapouter fr INO and METERING uae, rising 0 Full assortment of qua 
een a Sue SE pete 


ony, 
60 Wall, corner of Water a 





Aa, O MASARD, Preaidant. 


BAR tan he tun BRET ES 

| _—, 
ages fan 
Wintec 

o Maur ey 














pee ot Joel F Mendip A Cumpiroijer tn the place af be 
owt vi 
Ap ' *, Mw the Vlaee wm 


a zs aati rhea mm i ial ‘ 


Whine - 


- ce Amr 
Cd m= oe duation Le the Powen 


ow pty Tocagh iebaa wae =A 





=a 
aes qitloes 


ey regio, | a bay \f ie 
hose sora at vine wil we e oy toe ag aren Nectats neat, 


AD 
The BR wy Posey to ne be peice mat he here pore, iat anse fens, woot A ye! 


ate, require: 


‘ 
"iver W of the city and count hee York. 
All the public th 
eth a y pate yoweravere| thelr ate ta the above once Spee Ia cach week “et} 


the same, so that they ma 
ly ica errno a ame or payment Bee Ke Revised maiuise, val kr chap. 








October 10 





Wine rchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
FrERS yon BALE A LARGE AND vai. SELROTED 8TOCK OF FINE OLD 
O Wines 4 Foreign Bpirite whic of old in 


bel! 
‘ond 4 | roe nt purchases, viz: Port—Sherry 
Moselle: Bieinwein —Beulerne— Chab 
jolland Gin—seoteb 





Sergent Vin de Muresan Bs 
Sar AGENT FOR BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 08 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WMOLPAALE ABD RETAIL 
oueateenes re Lienky. MADEIRA AND, cone WINES, 


various BRANDS, and of best qualities, 


AMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 





ANE... FOU GETTING Rat) npeus Yc eenng gry een 


pant thangs of hair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, whith Never raita in ite 
unerring effects sythera 


HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREKT, NEW YORK. 
soLe AGENTS IN —- — STATES FoR 


MEASRS, CRUSE & wre ran KAUX; i; ed MESSRS. LADR & SONS, 


ponpEAdx. ‘AND. ii en ist WINES 


ear §.B.—Orders for direct a. Soupaie cctiaaite and on liberal terma. 





AUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 





vane earirneto —Wueneas, amp I MOVED BY 4 De. 
TO SHAKE TNE FROFITS ACCRUING FROM THE S4LE OF 
Lyon's ae Powder and Pills, 


WITH THE INTENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UF A VARIETY OF romoNOTS 
70 REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BH 1 KNOWN THAT THE ONLY PoUo: ae) 
AND IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DastxoTine Bavavos, Roacuss, Pant Lice, Ants, Motas, Fuss 

amp oTuer Insects, 


LYON'S MAGNETIC POWDER; 


AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN B® DEFENDED UPON FOR CLEANING RC OURS, 
CRLLaARs awemouses, &c., 


, BARNS, STORES, W. OF RATS AND MICE, 
LYON'’S MAGNETIC PILLS. 


TE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT ARE OF A HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE BEYER SEPORS 
Discore! 


Tue Kine or Pavests, tus Passipent of tae Ustrep STATES, aND THE FIRST SCLENTIFIG 
— is Evrors asp Amenica. He UNVITES ATTENTION TO THE Same aT /- Cantmal 


Buoapwar. . LYON! 





vices 2% cta., 80 cts., 75.cta., and $1.80 r bottle, Bogle’s Balm of © 
Tan and Send bp the comp! 


ng 
50 cents. Inventor aad proprictor, W. Bogle, and sold 





mR: eure for "S HAIR REST. ATIVE the hair from 4 


baldness follows. Wil! stop and prevent dandruff from collecting on the and will re- 
store grey hairs to their nataral and youthful color, (fitting the complexion 
without d yeing it. 0 i of ae | —eS the Te ape jetor will 





ae ig 3 Lang’ TER SALE OF 
HE ONDERSIONED, ROLE AGENT IN HL UNITED STA A 
ne Wee 5 ¥, 4. + blmeelf, and controlling the aeane ca in of lying it . one 
at No. 16 Bond street, at Bt por botile. 


or sale 
Simingee a ay WITT ; BURKHALTER & codes iin Spplication, &® cents ver ous 





Bi eidiat J ae GERRY» PA Ak a'tivorD ba A. LA BORTs 
| com favourite brands of Cham . he 


wn as 
band aa Seenk ¥ ene — her brand wale 
yy bese to bd — large means of 7 eee. Kuraet, Pene & Pua, and 
I] meet with the approbation of consumers, he feels = 
suiaded that « trial will fully omabliah all he claims for the enealieees, of thie wine, and rece 
mends the same to ustomers and (rienda, 


ve | Peas nifaarera. ner for aa = ert 


‘Account tok Pa 4o2he pacer Mtaphe Memoranda Soi Time Bons Pe Fendt 
arcing "nally 


ae Soy Toh ven, ( wrinees ced 
‘flenis, 


as and aye 9 kept 
JOB PRINTING and LIT Sait buy ph Cr, 7 
4c. Country merchants are invited to call. 





. MELETTA, 68 Beaver are. 


a 
THE MISSOURI WINK COMPANY 








Ave APPOLNTAD, ae THEIR AGENT FOR THR SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
Ne AVES of a surenion quality, eese * Miaaourl, 
and ia Teltowed to be tuily, oq mr k fa wu orcs to the b eat Imported Champa 
\ ‘a © 5) 
casas asacummpuas nil " RAMSAY CROOKS, No, 63 Rxchange Place. 





8. uuES Successor to 
& CO., 
ae ps A A 3 AND GROCERS, 


19 JOUN BTREKT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn's Heed Store, 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPK & CO., 
NO. 19% CHAMBERS STRERT, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the I ‘Station. And at 


ATANTLY ON HAND, Ae OFFER FOR BA ” avery DPACRIPTION 
AT BUTAINE ‘ail w All the three! s vastoueeel Cares 
Flees eee kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 

_ Mustard, Sweet O11, Rardt 


pela ed col cl the above v 


= 7s Rae a co., 


CORNER OF — = ra Aer " tye new —_ 
aye constontiy a and a f 


fs Fine eh. ba 
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URING THE ane or renin tine ct ay Sey Webs Inreoy reengot mhiny hat 
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See SER 


rarer of bi tyr ‘Avila Ponasls (ina Works | Patenia granted Mept. a6th, 1N04, and 
er, for Pastories, Hotels, 


he 1 fen Be E me 


a Sere urea PhS MIU M for the aby 
hoy Ay te BS every ariel, me ane 
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